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PESTILENCE. 


BY COLONEL G. K. MAURICE, D.S.O., M.C. 


** From plague, pestilence and famine . . . 
Good Lord, deliver us.” 


Ir is recorded that a contemporary, 
writing of the Black Death in 1348, 
said: ‘‘ The sheep and cattle strayed 
through the fields and corn, and there 
was none left who could drive them.” 
In 1926, on the frontier dividing 
Darfur, the Western Province of the 
Sudan, from French Equatorial Africa, 
I met an Arab on pilgrimage to Mecca, 
and inquired of him what havoc the 
new disease had wrought on the 
French side. He replied, ‘‘ The cattle, 
sheep, and goats wander at large in 
the forest, for there is none left to 
herd them.” 

Plague, pestilence, and famine pre- 
vented any substantial increase in 
the population of Great Britain from 
the eleventh century to the nineteenth, 
when the population quadrupled itself 
within a hundred years. We may 


assume that similar forces kept the 
population of Darfur, a province the 
size of France, to a figure below 
half a million as recently as 1926. 
The Black Death was almost cer- 
tainly Plague, that disease transmitted 


to man by the rat flea, the same that 
devastated London in the time of 
Charles II. But most of the great 
epidemics which swept Great Britain 
and Ireland every two or three genera- 
tions were due to typhus. This 
disease is transmitted by lice, and 
epidemics of it usually followed famine 
after crops had failed. 

When I was trying to discover 
what disease was devastating Darfur 
in 1926, I found the whole population 
lousy. Lice roamed round and over 
my feet while I examined the sick ; 
for they are intolerant of any but 
normal body temperature, and desert 
a feverish host or one cold in death; 
which is the reason for the rapid 
spread of louse-borne diseases. Two 
or three centuries ago our Own ances- 
tors were just as lousy. 


To understand the difficulties which 
confronted us in dealing with the 
Darfur pestilence of 1926, it is necessary 
to have some idea of the country and 
its tribes. 

Dd 
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In 1916 the province was an inde- 
pendent Sultanate, ruled by Ali Dinar, 
one of the better sort of African 
tyrant. Bribed by German gold, he 
defied the Sudan Government and 
made war. An expedition of troops 
of the Egyptian Army was sent against 
him, and he was killed in battle. The 
province was thereafter incorporated 
in the Sudan and garrisoned by Sudan- 
ese troops. Darfur means “ The Land 
of the Fur,” a backward agricultural 
tribe, which occupied the hills in the 
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centre of the province. They have a 
language of their own, profess Islam 
but are not strict Moslems, and are a 
very drunken people. 

In the centre of their hills towers 
a@ mountain called Gebel Marra, 10,000 
feet at its summit, and forming part 
of the watershed between the Nile 
and the Tchad basins. The fertile 
hilly district of the centre, with its 
well-wooded, broad wadis, rushing 
torrents during the rains, dry, sandy 
beds in the dry season, gives place 
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to desert in the north, occupied by 
nomad camel-owning Arabs, and in 
the south to flat savanna, where 
cattle-owning Arabs graze their herds. 
West of the hills the country is well 
wooded up to the French frontier ; 
to the east lies a vast tract of soft 
sand, stretching for 400 miles from 
El Fasher, the headquarters of the 
province, to El Obeid, the southern 
railhead from Khartoum. The Gov- 
ernor was stationed at El Fasher, 
with District Commissioners at four 
out-stations : Nyala, Zalingie, Geneina, 
and Kuttum. The Western Arab Corps 
was based on El Fasher, with mounted 


infantry companies at Geneina and 
Nyala, and a Camel Company at 
Kebkebia, half-way between El] Fasher 
and Geneina. 

In those days the normal journey 
from Khartoum to El Fasher was 
twenty-four hours by train to EH 
Obeid, and from there twenty-one 
days on a camel. Development of 


motor transport was hindered by the 
great sand barrier east of El Fasher. 
To the west, the main obstacles to 
motor-road construction were the many 
dry, sandy river-beds, often 200 to 
300 yards across. In the rainy season, 
roughly June to October, motor trans- 
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port west of El Fasher was, until 
recently, virtually impossible. 

At the time of which I write, an 
enterprising merchant had just begun 
to ply a few Ford lorries between El 
Obeid and El Fasher. The journey 
took him five or six days at best, 
and often longer. They were old- 
fashioned Fords with the pedal change 
of gear. They could seldom get out 
of first gear and boiled most of the 
journey, requiring huge quantities of 
water, which was scarce on that 
route. The acquisition of two of them 
made it just possible in the dry season 
to do the round — Nyala-Zalingie- 
Geneina-Kebkebia-Fasher—by car in- 
stead of camel. 

It was towards the end of the 
rainy season when the rumour began 
to grow that there was a great sick- 
ness in the land. At first I attached 
no importance to it, but the rumour 
persisted, and eventually I asked the 
Governor to send instructions to all 
District Commissioners to try to dis- 
cover if there was anything in it. A 
few weeks later we received from the 
District Commissioner, Kuttum—we 
will call him ‘The Major ’—this message: 
“ Ahmadai (an influential Fur chief, 
whose people lived between Kebkebia 
and Zalingie) says, ‘About three 
months ago there appeared in the 
village of Shaw Fugu in Dar! Kerne, 
nine enormous birds—white, ten diraas 
from wing to wing. Eight went on 
and the villagers killed the ninth 
and ate it. All the people of the 
village who ate it died. There was 
&@ woman of Nummo (one of Ahmadai’s 
villages) there and she brought the 
head to Ahmadai. It was the length 
of Ahmadai’s forearm from the top 
of the jaw, and the distance between 
the ends of the jaws was a few inches 
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less. The people who buried the 
dead got the disease, and it has 
spread all over the Dar.’ 

“The normal duration of the disease 
is about thirty days; if the patient 
can vomit blood he often recovers, 
but violent exertion after the thirty 
days will bring it on again. Ahmadai 
reckons that over a hundred men 
have died of it in Dar Fia. In Dar 
Kerne he reckons that over 400 have 
died. 

‘“‘ A short time ago a man appeared 
in the villages of Birket Seira and 
warned the people to give up drinking 
and lewd games and to take to prayer. 
He also forbade gatherings for funerals. 
Sheik Abdul Gadia of Dar Furok says : 
‘A woman, named Fatma, who was ill 
with a fever had a vision four days 
ago. Two very tall men appeared to 
her with staves in their hands and 
asked her what was the matter with 
her. She told them fever, and they 
said the whole Dar had become 
infidel and drank and committed 
adultery. Even now a plague was 
about to descend on them and had 
already got close; but if the people 
gave up their evil ways and took to 
prayer and sacrifice, God would spare 
them.’ The people of Farok are, in 
consequence, praying a great deal 
and have given up drinking. 

“The disease referred to has now 
appeared in Dar Seraif and there 
are @ great many people ill. Few 
details available yet. The patients 
appear to have no sores. The disease 
seems to be a lung or chest one. 
Bleeding at the nostrils is a 
symptom.”’ 

It was clear to me from this report 
that an epidemic of some acute 
disease was raging over 10,000 square 
miles of country and killing off the 





1 Dar in this sense is something between a parish and a county in England. 
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people fast. What the disease was, 
no man could as yet say. 

While I was making preparations 
to go and investigate, reports came 
in from Nyala and Zalingie, extending 
the area of the epidemic to 20,000 
square miles. These reports gave as 
a feature of the disease jaundice and 
black vomit, which made me suspicious 
of yellow fever. But so far as I then 
knew, that disease was confined to 
the West Coast. One thing had 
struck me in the first report. When 
the patient had apparently recovered, 
“violent exertion will bring it on 
again.’ Relapse is not common after 
recovery from an acute disease, and, 
since relapse was noticeable, could 
the disease be relapsing fever, which 
is characterised by periods of high 
fever lasting about six days, alternat- 
ing with periods of no fever when 
the patient feels comparatively well ? 
The few cases I had ever seen were 
among Egyptian troops in Palestine. 
We regarded it as a fairly trivial 
ailment. It was, too, easily cured 
by injections of an arsenical com- 
pound known as ‘N.A.B.’ I had 
certainly never seen any of the symp- 
toms described in the reports I had 
received, and relapsing fever had not 
hitherto been known in the Sudan. 
Speculation was useless, anyway. Yet 
those words, ‘“‘bring it on again,” 
kept recurring to my mind. ‘“ Fiévre 
recurrante,’ the French called it. I 
remembered having read somewhere in 
a League of Nations report, about a 
year earlier, that there was “ fiévre 
recurrante’’ in the Lake Tchad area. 
Lake Tchad was hundreds of miles 
away, and yet those great white birds 
were probably pelicans, and _ their 
nearest breeding ground Lake Tchad. 
Of course, the birds could not have 
earried the disease. None the less, 
when I reported to Khartoum by 
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wireless that there was a destructive 
epidemic of a disease not yet diagnosed, 
and giving a résumé of the reports so 
far received, I mentioned the possi- 
bility of relapsing fever—a tentative 
diagnosis received in Khartoum with 
derision. 

The nearest infected village so far 
reported was not far from Kebkebia, 
a hundred miles away. The Governor 
lent me the two Province cars and I 
reached Kebkebia after fourteen hours’ 
travelling. The Major met me there, 
and together we jogged off on camels 
to the infected village. The Sheik 
of the village denied that there had 
been any sickness. The Furs were 
still deeply suspicious of us, who 
had killed their Sultan only ten 
years before and taken over their 
country. To them the world outside 
Darfur was peopled with ‘ Turks ’"— 
and ‘Turks’ (meaning Egyptians) 
meant to them slave-hunters. Darfur 
had been one of Zubeir’s happiest 
hunting grounds, and the older men 
had seen his atrocities. 

The Sheik persisted in his denials, 
so we made him take us to the village 
graveyard, where there were thirty 
or forty fresh graves. Confronted 
with this evidence of his own un- 
truthfulness, he produced a dozen 
men and women who were very weak 
and extremely emaciated. Examina- 
tion of them revealed nothing except 
the probability that they were con- 
valescents from an acute disease. 

That evening we were joined by 
Ahmadai. He was the local Shartai— 
that is, the native ruler of a number 
of parishes. His influence was con- 
siderable, and he said he could show 
us the new disease in a village called 
Nummo, about a three-day trek to 
the south. We took camel in the 


late evening and travelled through 
the night, camping at dawn under 
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the big trees beside the dry bed of 
a large wadi. We reached Nummo 
at noon of the fourth day. It was a 
fair-sized village of some 400 people, 
and, like all Fur villages, unbelievably 
dirty. Outwardly, Fur huts are the 
usual African type—round in shape, 
with conical roofs, and made entirely 
of grass. Within, a huge earthenware 
grain-store, reaching from floor to 
almost the apex of the roof, occupies 
half the hut. In this the household 
grain is stored after harvest. The 
village was enclosed with a fence of 
cut thorn-bushes to keep out beasts 
of prey. By night, the cattle, sheep, 
and goats were sheltered within the 
precincts of the village, and often 
within the huts. The village stank 
and swarmed with flies. Outside a 
hut by which I was standing was a 
native bedstead, a rectangular wooden 
frame on four legs, with strips of raw- 
hide interlacing the frame. The frame- 
work of this particular bedstead struck 
me as unusual, having as decoration 
snakeskin fastened to the undersides. 
I stooped to examine it more clogely, 
and saw that what I thought was 
snakeskin was a multitude of bed- 
bugs, sheltering from the vertical rays 
of the noonday sun and overlapping 
like the scales of a fish. 

With Ahmadai present the people 
did not try to hide their sick. I was 
taken to a hut where one of them 
lay. Even in that dim light I could 
see that jaundice had turned the 
man’s eyes as yellow as a guinea. 
[had the sick carried out and collected 
in one place: it was impossible to 
examine them within. There were, 
perhaps, a score of them—men, women, 
and children. Some were jaundiced, 
some not: a child was bleeding from 
the nose. All were desperately ill, 
their skins like hot plates to the 
touch and the pulse racing. It was 
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something new to me. There was 
none of the drunken aspect of typhus 
or the muttering delirium of typhoid ; 
they mostly had alert, anxious eyes. 
I regretted never having seen a case 
of yellow fever, and longed for a 
hospital where I could watch four- 
hourly charts and have laboratory 
investigations. 

In the outlying provinces of the 
Sudan we had to be Jacks-of-all- 
trades and do our own pathology. 
To us, a microscope was as important 
—more important—than a stethoscope. 
Yet it was with little hope of discover- 
ing anything that I took blood smears 
from half a dozen of these sick people. 
A giant wild fig tree towered eighty 
feet from the bank of the wadi below 
the village, and into its dense shade 
I took microscope, stains, chair, and 
table. I knew that evaporation in 
the open air and the noonday heat 
would make the smears stain badly. 
Almost mechanically I looked down 
the microscope at the first slide. 

Anyone who has hooked a salmon 
knows that tense moment of doubt 
about that sudden heavy weight, 
which might be rock or might be 
fish. The heart stops, then races. 
So it was with me when I saw, lying 
between two red corpuscles, a fine 
spiral thread like a tiny metal spring. 
Before I could be sure, I must find 
another. A minute’s search and I 
had found a dozen. They were the 
spirochetes of relapsing fever. 

All the other slides showed the 
same organism. Allah was lenient 
in setting me one of the few problems 
in diagnosis easily detected by the 
microscope. The Major joined me as 
I lay back in my chair, and I gave 
him the facts which confronted us. 

Relapsing fever in Central Africa 
is carried by a blind tick with the 
resounding name Ornithodorus moubata. 
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It can live unfed for five years, and 
once infected with the spirochete of 
relapsing fever, can transmit infection 
to its offspring unto four or five 
generations. It lives by day in the 
crannies and crevices of the wood- 
work of native dwellings, and sallies 
forth at night in search of blood. 

In North Africa and Europe the 
disease is carried by the louse. The 
body-louse lives on the clothing of 
man and sucks blood from the body 
when hungry. The head-louse also 
carries the disease. If the present 
epidemic were tick-borne, the villages 
would either have to be burned or 
abandoned. Iflouse-borne, the people’s 
clothing and heads would have to be 
disinfested. 

I was unable to say whether louse 
or tick was the culprit. Darfur was 
neither Central nor North Africa. 
Ornithodorus moubata had never been 
found there, but owing to its habits 
it is difficult to find, and no one had 
ever seriously looked for it. It was 
obvious that the whole population 
was lousy. We had no precedent to 
guide us, because relapsing fever had 
hitherto been unknown in the Sudan. 

Suppose the disease were  tick- 
borne, could we burn the villages 
over 20,000 square miles? It would 
be more like an act of war than of 
mercy. Would the people stand it? 
Might it not stir some Fiki to preach 
a Holy War against the vandal 
heretics ? Only three years before 
a Fiki had scraped up a following 
and stormed the Nyala fort, murder- 
ing the two British officers there 
and killing a good many of the native 
garrison. 

If it were louse-borne, how could 
we sterilise the people’s clothing and 
heads? We could not travel round 
Darfur on camels carrying disinfestors 
weighing several tons. And what 
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were we to do about the thousands 
of pilgrims who at this time of year 
were trekking from the west through 
Darfur to Mecca? They were certain 
to carry the disease into the neigh. 
bouring province of Kordofan and 
farther east. Moreover, although the 
disease seemed to be limited at 
present to the Fur country, Arabs 
from both north and south would 
soon be coming there to buy grain 
and other foods and would be mixing 
freely with the Furs. The total 
medical staff of the province for 
meeting the problem consisted of 
myself and three Syrian doctors. 

The only redeeming feature was 
the drug N.A.B., which, injected into 
the veins, acted like a charm and 
killed the spirochete. But how reach 
the countless small scattered villages 
in that vast area at camels’ pace in 
time to inject the drug before half 
the population had died ? 

Leaving the Major to chew on 
what I had just told him I went to 
the village and injected the sick. 
Next morning most of them were 
comparatively well, though the few 
heavily jaundiced cases died shortly 
after the injection. No one seemed 
to mind that. Ahmedai— indeed, 
everyone—was delighted with this 
new way of giving medicine into a 
vein, and with the effect it had on 
most of those stricken with the 
pestilence. 

Having despatched a horseman to 
ride the hundred miles to Fasher 
with a letter to the Governor and 
a telegram to Khartoum, saying what 
the disease was, we discussed with 
Ahmadai what we could do to arrest 
the epidemic. Ahmadai scoffed at 
our scruples about burning the villages. 
He said he would go himself and burn 
all those under his rule. The people 


could take away their belongings and 
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live in the shade of the trees beside 
the dry river-beds. The harvest was 
due in two months or thereabouts, 
and there would be plenty of Doura 
stalks and grass for building fresh huts. 

I inquired about the grain-stores 
inside the huts. He said they would 
withstand fire, and that, if the mouths 
were sealed with mud, the grain 
would take no harm—except that it 
might lose its fertility as seed. 

I strolled up to the village to try 
to find out for myself what the 
reaction of the people would be to 
ow incendiary ideas. The village 
sheik, a wizened old man with a 
thin, straggly white beard, came out 
to greet me. I asked him what the 
people would think if we fired the 
village. He replied: ‘‘In Zubeir’s 
day they were not consulted.”” Up 
til that moment, after the finding 
of the spirochete, I had been sub- 
consciously fancying myself a sort 
of saviour of the people and rather 
enjoying the réle. To be bracketed 
with the most bloodthirsty slave- 
raider known to history —if we 
exclude his son and successor in 
the industry, Suleiman—brought me 
to earth. 

That afternoon, after the people 
had removed their belongings and 
sealed their grain-stores, we put a 
torch to the village on the windward 
side. In a few moments red flames, 
twelve feet high, were licking their 
way like a flood, while smoke and 
falling ashes darkened the sun. When 
the smoke drifted away, nothing 
temained except the urnlike grain- 
stores, irregularly spaced, leaning this 
way and that, towering above the 
black ashes in the sharp sunlight. 
lt was as though a wizard by the aid 
of fire had conjured up a graveyard 
of the ancient giants. 

That sombre sight decided me to 
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risk the tick and gamble on the 
louse. We could not have a fiery 
erusade all over Darfur. Yet lice 
roamed the floors of the huts, desert- 
ing their dead and feverish hosts. I 
knew, too, that a Serbian doctor 
had maintained that bed-bugs carried 
the disease, and I thought of the 
bedstead I had seen in the noonday 
sun. The poor old bed-bug has 
been accused of almost every atrocity, 
but always acquitted by the experts. 
Anyway, we could have villages aban- 
doned temporarily, till lice and bed- 
bugs died of starvation. Unlike the 
tick, they could not go for long unfed. 
Still, I wished I knew for certain 
which was the true offender. 

A horseman arrived with a telegram 
from Khartoum : “ Is it louse- or tick- 
borne?” 

I tore up my first reply and sent 
a more reasonable one, suggesting 
that a pathologist from the Welcome 
Research Laboratories should be sent 
up to find out. 

With the knowledge that we possess 
today it would have been obvious, 
from the epidemic form of the disease 
and the abundance of spirochetes in 
the blood slides, that the disease was 
louse-borne. And we should have 
had no doubt if we had known at 
the time, as we came to discover 
later, that the disease had been 
imported from Syria by French Sene- 
galese troops returning from the war, 
and that it had spread half across 
Africa. 

Having decided to risk the tick, 
we devised a de-lousing scheme. Every 
Fur village has quantities of grass- 
matting for dividing the village into 
streets and yards. With this we made 
the people build booths. Every Fur 
household, too, possesses a large 
earthenware bowl for storing water, 
or carrying it from the nearest well. 
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While we toured the country by camel, 
we sent native policemen a day or 
two ahead of us to have four booths 
built, each capable of holding ten 
persons. ‘Two were used to give 


privacy while the people undressed, © 


one for males, the other for females. 
The other two were for isolating the 


sick. Wood-fires were built over 
stones, and the bowls, filled with 
water, were brought to the boil. 


The people undressed by tens and 
handed out their clothing, one by 
one. A policeman received the cloth- 
ing on a pole, plunged it into the 
boiling water, stirred it round, lifted 
it out and passed it to a wringer. 
He wrung the cloth as dry as possible 
and handed it back to the owner 
in the booth. They dressed, came 
out, and made room for another 
ten. The dry desert wind soon 
removed all trace of moisture. 

It was fortunate that the people 
possessed but one suit of clothes 
each, made of cotton locally grown 
and spun—the ordinary Arab jibbah 
and baggy trousers. Many of the 
children were naked, except for a 
piece of cloth between their thighs, 
held fore and aft by a belt. Much 
laughter was caused when a tiny 
strip of cloth was placed on the 
policeman’s pole and returned to 
the owner from the boiling - pot, 
shrivelled like a leaf. We dealt 
with their hair by encouraging the 
women in their custom of smearing 
fat on their hair, whereby the young 
lice, hatching from the eggs, died 
of suffocation in the fat. Fortunately, 
it was customary for the men to 
keep their heads shaven. 

I instructed the Syrian doctors at 
Nyala and Geneina to carry out the 
same plan in the worst infected areas 
of their districts, and with these 
methods under trial I left the Major 
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to carry on and returned to Fasher 
to consult with the Governor how 
to stop the disease spreading east, 
and to try to squeeze staff and cars 
out of Khartoum. 

The easiest route for travellers 
from the west took them through 
several bottle-necks. First there was 
the little township of Geneina, where 
they could replenish their stores, 
Next came the narrow Kawra Pass 
in the hills north of Gebel Marra. 
Fasher was a great watering-place 
and market. Farther east there were 
groups of wells which could not 
easily be by-passed in that thirsty 
land. El Obeid, like Fasher, had 
its market and its wells. 

At all these places we established 
de-lousing centres, of a type superior 
to the makeshift ones of the villages. 
Someone remarked that it would be 
a lucky louse that reached El Obeid. 

I was about to return from Fasher 
to the scene of the epidemic when a 
telegram arrived saying that a patholo- 
gist from the Welcome Research 
Laboratories was on his way to 
Fasher from El Obeid in two hired 
Chevrolet cars. His name was 
Riding, and he was armed with 
fifty white rats for inoculation to 
discover if the disease was louse- or 
tick-borne. I decided to wait for 
him and help him along to Zalingie, 
the centre of the epidemic, whither 
I was bound. Six Ford tourers, the 
old original type of ‘Tin Lizzie, 
had been put at my disposal, and 
my intention was to use two of them 
to take me there. 

The days passed, but no cars 
arrived from the east. Thinking that 
Riding, with inexperienced drivers, 
might be embedded in the deep sand 
indefinitely, I gave up waiting for 
him. 


The route to 


only practicable 
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Zalingie at that time was via Nyala. 
The road to Nyala presented no 
great difficulties. The dry sandy 
wadis had been re-bridged with 
boughs, grass, and earth since the 
rains, but the Nyala-Zalingie road, 
after the first forty miles or so, was 
still unrepaired. Presumably, the 
native policeman, despatched weeks 
before to see that the job was done, 
had fallen sick—or fallen in love. My 
little party—myself and four servants 
—had to bridge every wadi we came 
to, and render the steep banks on 
both sides passable. Many of the 
wadis were 200 yards across. We 
had no spades, picks, or axes. The 
best we could do was to break off 
boughs and tear up long grass and 
lay this across the wadi, and beat 
down banks with the car tools. Even 
30, @ car would only go across if it 
were empty and pushed by all of us. 
The unloaded luggage was carried 
across by hand—heavy stuff, beds, 
tents, tables, chairs—and repacked 
on the far bank. I reckoned that 
my nine stone of weight was of little 
value in pushing a car through sand, 
but found that only by using all 
of it did we ever get a car across. 
Having recovered our breath we 
would mount and start again, thank- 
ful for the cool wind of motion. 
Sometimes, perhaps after only a mile, 
we would find we were inside a loop 
of the wadi, and must go through 
the same performance again. If the 
road had been reopened it would 
have taken us round such loops 
without any crossing. From Nyala 
to Zalingie took us five days. 

Riding had reached Fasher a few 
hours after I had left. He was new 
to the Sudan and could speak scarcely 
& word of Arabic. His drivers had 


never known a road rougher than 
Finding 


the streets of El Obeid. 
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that I had left Fasher he followed 
hot-foot, but only overtook me in 
Zalingie as I was about to leave by 
camel for the foothills of Gebel Marra. 
The account of his journey was so 
entertaining that I postponed my 
departure till next day. They had 
stuck in the sand more than usual 
between El Obeid and Fasher; they 
had managed Fasher to Nyala pretty 
well. But the steep, rocky defiles 
and broad sandy wadis on the Nyala- 
Zalingie road appalled the drivers. 
Often they wept and said: ‘“‘ Moush 
momken ”’ (not possible). But Riding, 
pointing at our wheel-marks ahead, 
firmly reiterated, ‘‘ Momken.” 

Then one car broke down beyond 
repair. Riding placed in the second 
car the most essential parts of his 
baggage, including, of course, his 
fifty white rats. Those, for lack 
of space in the body of the car, he 
put on the luggage-carrier, and pro- 
ceeded. At one of their halts he 
took a look at his rats and found 
that forty-nine out of the fifty were 
dead, gassed by the exhaust. The 
one survivor, the biggest and toughest, 
was moribund; but Riding took 
him out of the cage and did artificial 
respiration, and the old warrior re- 
covered consciousness. Thereafter he 
was treated like Royalty; given the 
best seat in the car, nursed, tended, 
and watched over till he was brought 
safely to Zalingie in fairly robust 
health. 

For various reasons we decided 
that the best place for Riding’s ex- 
periment was Geneina. The road 
there was in pretty good shape, so 
I sent him on with a note to the 
District Commissioner, whom we will 
eall ‘The Colonel.’ Fortune, this 
time, was on our side, for Riding’s 
cook developed relapsing fever on 
the way. All Riding had to do was 
D2 
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to collect a few lice from him and 
inoculate the rat. The operation 
took place in the Colonel’s dining- 
room. But by this time the old rat 
had developed ideas above his station, 
and, biting Riding through the finger, 
escaped down a hole in the floor. 
The Colonel had a whole chestful of 
medals for bravery in war, but he 
declined to live with a rat inoculated 
with relapsing fever. He ordered his 
camels and set out to visit a tribe 
in the north. 

Riding was a man of resource. 
Deprived of his last rat, he carried, 
in test-tubes in his pocket, lice taken 
from cases of relapsing fever. The 
warmth of his body acted as an 
incubator, and in course of time, 
by microscopic examination of the 
stomachs of his pets, he was able 
to prove that the louse was indeed 
the carrier. The finding was of 
little more than academic interest ; 
for by this time we had been able 
to observe that the destruction of 
lice in a village terminated the disease 
there. 


Time passed, but our only accession 
of strength was two British doctors, 
whom I sent to work in Geneina 
district. ‘They were young and new 
to the country. The Colonel called 
them “The Babes in the Wood.” 
The scarcity of doctors was due to 
the poverty of the Sudan at that 
time. The great irrigation scheme 
for growing cotton by damming the 
Blue Nile, which has since made the 
country rich, was then only in its 
infancy. 

I myself had been quartering the 
foothills and the plain west of Gebel 
Marra with the District Commissioner 
of Zalingie. He was a retired officer 
from a crack infantry regiment, and 
was an offshoot of one of England’s 
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oldest families. In the Sudan his 
name had been shortened to ‘ Caviare,’ 
which somehow fitted him. He loved 
good living. 

We both had our horses; my six 
ponies had been sent to me from 
Fasher, and my riding donkey also, 
By sunrise we were in the saddle 
and cantering to the next village, 
usually about eight miles distant, 
where Caviare de-loused and I gave 
injections. Native policemen were 
sent on a day ahead to have all 
prepared. Our baggage followed us 
on camels with the spare horses. 

Those early morning rides relieved 
a task of close and daily contact 
with man’s squalor. The paths link. 
ing the villages for the most part 
followed the dry river-beds, whose 
banks, to a depth of half a mile on 
either side, were carpeted with short 
grass, and shaded by tall Haraz 
trees not unlike Scots firs, but with 
blue foliage instead of green. It 
was a bird-lover’s paradise: finches 
of every hue, blue, red, brown; 
parakeets; ground hornbills;_ secre- 
tary birds; eagles; hawks in endless 
variety ; guinea-fowl and partridge 
by the thousand. Sometimes we 
surprised a herd of greater kudu, ‘and 
were spellbound. 

My injections took less time than 
the de-lousing, and I would take a 
fresh pony and deal with a village on 
the flank, meeting Caviare again at 
some prearranged place ahead. Then 
another village on the flank, and so 
on. We could seldom deal with 
more than six villages in a day, and 
sunset found us weary. I used to 


reserve the ass for the last village, 
because like all good Sudan riding 
donkeys his gait was as smooth as 
@ canoe on a river. They neither 
canter nor trot, but run, maintaining 
@ pace of about six miles an hour 
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without any urging. It was restful 
to sit back on that gallant beast’s 
loins, looking over his long, cocked 
ears, mile after mile, till suddenly 
his pace quickened, his nose went 
up, his ears back, and he roared a 
long greeting in crescendo, dying to 
grunts pianissimo, the effort pitching 
one gently up and down like a boat 
nosing the wash of a steamer, when 
he smelt or saw the new camp a 
mile or so ahead. 

Throughout the day the great mass 
of Gebel Marra towered above us, 
always changing its hue—pale gold 
in the dawn, rose at evening, blood- 
red at sunset, fading through purple 
into indigo. 

One evening, as we were pitching 
our camp, we saw half a dozen camels 
being ridden in our direction. They 
were coming from higher up in the 
foothills, were off the beaten track 
and tearing their way through the 
‘wait-a-bit’ thorn-bushes. In a short 
while the Major, scratched and tattered, 
came trotting into the camp. He had 
been de-lousing in the hills north of 
the big Gebel. He said he could not 
stand seeing people dying all round 
him for lack of an injection of N.A.B. 
He was sure he could give them if 
I would show him how, and would 
thereby save many lives. 

It is a simple matter to put a 
needle into a vein, though I have 
seen even doctors bungle it. In 
those days it was not done much at 
home, but in the Sudan we were 
always at it. Once, at a tribal gather- 
ing of Arabs where the disease known 
as ‘yaws’ was prevalent, I gave 
400 intravenous injections in a morn- 
ing, and the Governor of the province 
brought some District Commissioners 
along to see “the doctor shooting 
with two guns and a native loader.” 
But I warned the Major that if he 
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put N.A.B. under the skin instead 
of into the vein, the limb would swell 
to twice its normal size from shoulder 
to finger-tips and the patient would 
be in agony for days. A mistake of 
that sort would undo much that we 
had accomplished, for the fame of 
my injections had spread abroad. 
Instead of the dour people we had 
come upon at the beginning of the 
epidemic we were greeted with smiles 
and cries of “ Hogna!” (syringe) or 
“Tora!” (needle), and were some- 
times entertained by the local band, 
using native instruments made from 
gourds and the like. 

The Major was full of confidence ; 
so next day I took him round with 
me and taught him the trick of it. 
At dusk, armed with a syringe and 
boxes of N.A.B., he mounted his 
camel and disappeared northwards 
through the bushes. 

Soon after this our efforts were 
interrupted for a short time. Word 
came to us that a Fiki had collected 
a following in the south-west, not 
yet visited by any of us, and was 
marching on Zalingie to exterminate 
the infidels. The following of a 
holy man is apt to increase at great 
speed from a few score to a thousand 
ormore. We were told that a company 
of the Camel Corps was on its way to 
Zalingie, and that we had better get 
into the fort there. 

The Colonel at Geneina was a 
retired officer of the old Egyptian 
Army, very experienced in the ways 
of Fikis. It was he who had success- 
fully led the punitive expedition after 
the Nyala rising. His butler was a 
retired and trusted Sudanese soldier. 
Hearing of the Fiki, the Colonel turned 
his butler into a corporal of police and 
sent him, with another policeman, first 
to warn “The Babes in the Wood,” 
who were down in that direction, and 
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secondly, to disperse the Fiki’s follow- 
ing if possible. The ex-butler shot 
and killed the Fiki at evening prayers, 
which was rather exceeding instruc- 
tions, but successfully dispersed the 
gathering crowd. 

The time came when Caviare and 
I had to cross Gebel Marra. We 
had to send our horses home because 
the route was impassable for animals, 
except the tiny mountain donkeys 
scarcely bigger than dogs. Wecollected 
a number of these for our essential 
baggage and took one spare for riding 
in case of accidents. 

The lower slopes of the mountain 
are slashed with broad ravines which 
are fertile and grow wheat, chillies, 
and many other crops. We who 
dwelt mostly in the arid Darfur 
plains could never feast our eyes 
enough on the little streams which 
rambled along the beds of the ravines. 
The upper slopes, where soil gives 
place to laval rock, are barren, un- 
inhabited, and waterless. 

We started the journey at dawn 
from half-way up. The air was 
like wine, our feet like feathers. 
Our objective was the highest dome- 
like peak, always in view. As the 
day wore on we seemed to get no 
nearer. Our guide took us a zigzag 
route to avoid the worst of the many 
crevices in the rock, passable for 
man but impassable for loaded donkeys, 
so that much of the time we looked 
over our shoulders at our goal.’ The 
sun was setting when we reached the 
dome-like peak, which is a_ vast 
extinct voleanic crater, containing, 
about 500 feet below, two large lakes 
—one of them enclosed in a smaller 
circular crater with vertical banks 
fifty feet high. The water of both 
lakes stank of sulphur and was un- 
drinkable, but between them was a 
spring of sweet water, the sole reason 
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for our making the main crater our 
camping ground. There was no other 
water for miles. 

The descent into the crater was 
precipitous, down a path like a goat 
track. The air had already grown 
chill, and it grew more chill as we 
descended. Both of us were dressed 
alike: thin khaki shirts and slacks, 
Striding along all day we had been 
neither hot nor cold, but at anchor 
by the spring the cold ate into our 
bones. We had far outmarched the 
baggage donkeys, had no extra cloth- 
ing to put on, nothing to drink or 
eat, nor was there so much as a 
bush for firewood. The sparse grass 
was already crisp with frost. Here 
and there some plant had grown and 
withered, leaving stalks waist -high. 
We tried making a fire of them, 
but they flared like the head of a 
match and were as quickly gone. 
The small boy who had driven the 
spare ass put his arms round its neck 
and pressed his body to its chest for 
warmth. Caviare, his teeth chattering, 
grew ever bluer in the face. I wondered 
how long it took a man to die of 
cold. 

After about two hours of this 
misery we saw lights on the lip of 
the main crater, and watched their 
slow, tortuous descent. We realised 
that two hours must elapse before 
the baggage reached us. Soon a 
sturdy Fur arrived, far ahead of the 
rest, and flung down a load at ou 
feet. It was the canvas carpet I 
used for the fioor of my tent and 
was useless for giving warmth. We 
could get no news out of the Fur 
because he could speak no Arabic. 
We grew ever colder, and the lights 
of the baggage grew no nearer. I 
thought Caviare would collapse, and 
decided to lay him down and wrap 
the cold canvas carpet round him 4s 
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being, perhaps, better than nothing. 
Unfolding it, I saw within two blankets 
a bottle of whisky, two tin mugs, and 
a bottle of water. I asked Allah to 
bless my cook, Ali. Sitting on the 
canvas carpet, draped in blankets 
and drinking whisky, we were more 
or less alive when the baggage arrived 
about ten o’clock. And Ali had cut 
and carried firewood as he came 
along. He had a fire going in a 
few minutes, a tent pitched, and was 
soon busy cooking. Sudanese servants 
are always at their best when all 
else is at its worst. 

I often recall that evening when 
giving or receiving medical advice. 
Some months before, I was recover- 
ing from an illness which entailed 
giving myself (since there was no 
other doctor) injections of a drug 
depressing both physically and men- 
tally. I was the more depressed on 
reading, during convalescence, a text- 
book on the after-treatment of the 
complaint. I must never again drink 
alcohol, never eat anything hot or 
spiced, and never be exposed to 
chill. That evening I was colder 
than I had ever been in my life; 
I drank a third of a bottle of whisky 
and devoured the hottest curry even 
Ali could produce, about half of it 
consisting of the chillies which abound 
o that mountain. At dawn I was 
fresh as a daisy, and I would have 
been on the march if we had not 
been compelled to wait for the sun 
to thaw our tent, which was too 
stiff with frost to strike. 

From the summit of Gebel Marra, 
looking west, we could see, I suppose, 
at least 2000 square miles of country, 
and I knew that the epidemic was 
raging in all of it. Our puny efforts 
seemed ridiculous. I told Caviare 


l was going to Fasher to get contact 
Khartoum to see what more 


with 
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could be done. Our time together 
had been pleasant: we had not 
got on one another’s nerves, as so 
often happens when two Britons trek 
together for some time. Only once 
was there a clash of wills. We were 
camped in a dry river-bed and some 
wild creature—leopard or hyzena— 
started the dogs barking in the 
middle of the night. We kept our 
dogs tied up at our bedsides. Mine 
would always stop barking if I hit 
them with a folded newspaper. Not 
so Caviare’s, and nothing would stop 
them that night. At last I told him 
to loose them, hoping they would 
chase the animal away. They galloped 
round the camp barking more than 
ever, and when I begged him to tie 
them up again he could not catch 
them. Sleep was impossible. I put 
cotton-wool in my ears without result. 
Finally I despaired of sleep, lit a 
candle, and looked for something to 
read. But I had read everything I 
had with me except the last item in 
the ‘Empire Review,’ which at that 
time was always entitled ‘‘ Medical 
Notes.”” In this number the subject 
of the Medical Notes was ‘“‘ Noise.” 
The writer stated that the human 
organism could adjust itself to any 
necessary noise, like shunting trains 
and passing traffic, but an unnecessary 
noise could easily send a person mad. 
I rose from my bed, ordered Ali to 
load the camels, and told Caviare 
to come or stop as he pleased. He 
rose grumbling, and we padded off 
into darkness and blessed silence. 
Near Kebkebia, on my way to 
Fasher, I came across the Major 
with a gang busy hewing rock. He 
said he had been allotted a Ford 
tourer and a lorry and was making 
roads. He had never known an 
easier task; the people swarmed to 
work to see @ motor-car and perhaps 
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get a ride in one. While we were 
talking, a native galloped up on a 
horse and gasped out that a man 
had fallen out of the lorry farther 
down the track and had broken 
his neck. 

“Do you mean he has really broken 
his neck—like this ?’’ said the Major, 
waggling his head loosely on his 
shoulders and giving what he thought 
was a good imitation of a man so 
injured. 

“Like that 
horseman. 

“Well, then, bury him,” the Major 
replied. “‘The chief doctor is very 
clever, but he can’t raise the dead.” 

We were about to move on when 
another horseman galloped up. 

“There remains yet a very little 
breath.” 

At that moment a third horseman 
appeared, not galloping like the others 
but supported by a crowd of pedes- 
trians. His head rolled on his shoulders 
very like the Major’s display. We 
lowered him into the shade of a 
tree. I could find no broken bones 
or other signs of injury except con- 
cussion. We left him with a relation 
under the tree, saying we would see 
him some hours later on our return. 
By that time he had long since 
recovered and walked home. 

There was a good deal of laughter 
about it all. They were certainly 
different people from those dour folk 
we had met at the onset. I have 
often noticed in my career that a 
syringe can achieve more than bayonets 
in rendering a backward, hostile tribe 
friendly. 


exactly,” said the 


I persuaded the Director of the 
Sudan Medical Service to come to 
Fasher and talk things over. ‘The 
upshot was, in theory, at any rate, 
a sort of minor military operation. 
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Ten so-called Medical Units were to 
be formed, each consisting of one 
responsible person—a doctor, if possible 
—with ten helpers, to give injections 
and de-louse. One of the chief func- 
tions of the O.C. Unit was to see 
that his ten helpers did not sit quietly 
and live on the country without pay- 
ment. I myself was to organise the 
units and direct operations. Since 
the disease had not spread east of 
Gebel Marra, the front line, about 
200 miles long, would debouch from 
that mountain on to the plain in a 
westerly advance, the objects being 
the total destruction of lice and the 
giving of as many injections as possible. 

I sorted out the riff-raff of El 
Fasher, instructed them in de-lousing 
and giving injections, and called the 
finished articles Nursing Orderlies. 
Khartoum sent up four Syrian doctors, 
a British Sanitary Inspector, and a 
few young Assistant District Com- 
missioners, with the blue of Oxford 
still thick upon them. Like all other 
armies, it took time to create and 
was always under strength. Like all 
British armies, it was launched into 
the initial attack less than half trained. 

The functions of ‘ A,’ ‘ Q,’ and ‘G’ 
combined kept me busy. Demands 
for this and that were endless. Once 
I had to send a camel a hundred 
miles, carrying a pencil. We received 
twelve more Ford cars. While they 
lasted they got about in an amazing 
way. There were no workshops in 
Darfur, but when a car broke down 
irretrievably it was, to use a word 
of the Second World War, ‘ canni- 
balised.” We would sometimes send 
a car a hundred miles or more to 
pull out some part of one that was 
derelict and fit it into another. ‘The 


country became dotted with cars 


stripped by 
They were useful as sign- 


looking like carcases 
vultures. 
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posts. One would say: “ Follow 
the wheel tracks till you come to an 
abandoned car; then turn due 
east . . .,” and so on. 

After a few months of active service 
the army was driven into winter 
quarters—or rather, summer quarters 
—by the advent of the rains, which 
rendered any form of travel impossible. 
The people left their villages and 
dispersed to their cultivations, living 
in shelters beside them. Water was 
abundant; shirts and trousers were 
washed. By the following dry weather 
the disease on a big epidemic scale 
had ceased. Pockets of resistance were 
dealt with at leisure. 

The general opinion seemed to be 
that we had done well. There were 
official congratulations, and here and 
there a decoration bloomed. 

But I have often wondered how 
much we contributed and how much 
Allah. I noticed that the disease 
often swept a village, took its toll, 
and passed on before ever we had got 
there. That we saved many lives 
there can be no doubt ; yet we reckoned 
that a quarter of the Fur population 
died. In these days a few tins of 
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D.D.T. powder distributed to the 
sheiks of villages would have ended 
the epidemic at once without help 
from Allah, unless we admit that we 
get our scientific knowledge through 
Him. 

When I see the struggle for Lebens- 
raum among the nations, vast cities 
sprawling over the earth, folk crawling 
about them, directed, regimented, and 
controlled, more like ants than men ; 
see the world’s population increasing 
by 100 million yearly; the earth’s 
surface becoming more and more a 
dust-bowl and the food supply declins- 
ing, I sometimes wonder whether we 
do not interfere too much with Allah, 
or as some prefer to say, with the 
balance of nature. Old-time pesti- 
lences, which for centuries kept 
populations steady, like other things 
good and bad, have gone. Can it 
be that Allah, resenting man’s thought- 
less exploitation of the earth for his 
own expansion, his destruction of its 
peace and beauty, of its wild creatures, 
its rivers and its forests, has taught 
man how to split the atom, in order 
to restore the balance once maintained 
by pestilence ? 
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SEPTEMBER RIVER. 


BY HENRY BURKE-GAFFNEY. 


THERE is nothing new, in all con- 
science, in the story of the Thames, 
for the history of the river is older 
than the history of England; its 
passage has been made by millions ; 
it has been pictured by countless 
pens, and doubtless will be pictured 
by countless more as yet unshaped. 

But there may well be something 
new in the impressions fixed by a 
particular stretch of it on one person’s 
memory: there was certainly some- 
thing unusual in its face in a September 
that shared many of the qualities 
of July; and there was undoubtedly 
something quite remarkable, God wot, 
in our having travelled on it at all, 
in the manner in which we did. 

My first intimate acquaintanceship 
with a water-craft was when we 
steered the motor-cruiser Bahari— 
as good a pseudonym as any other— 
from its moorings west of Windsor. 
The cruise had been planned months 
before; but at the eleventh hour 
we contemplated the undertaking with 
growing alarm. It was well enough 
that the man had assured us that 
“if you can drive a car you can 
manage a motor-boat’”’; but a car 
has brakes, and one can, if need 
be, step out of it and push; and 
thoughts of the perils of locks and 
weirs jostled in the mind. The 
Bahari was twenty feet long, we 
had learnt, with a seven-foot beam ; 
we had measured those dimensions 
on the solid and secure sitting-room 
floor of our Kensington flat the 
night before, and they looked formid- 
able and unwieldy; but there was 
no turning back now. Yet, except 
for the preliminary but fortunately 
fleeting feeling of flurried incom- 


petence that comes to all who embark 
for the first time upon some unfamiliar 
enterprise, those fears remained un. 
realised. For one thing, the business 
of propelling and navigating the craft 
was ridiculously easy. It is true 
that a heavy marine engine, without 
a self-starting mechanism, takes a 
lot of swinging; but, once swung, 
it goes like a bird. 

There were inevitable minor trials, 
and it would have been unreasonable 
not to expect them; one cannot 
rightly hope for perfection for four 
at eleven guineas a week. ‘The 
battery-operated radio gave out on 
the third day ; the cabin lights began 
to fail on the fourth, and ceased to 
function altogether by the end of 
the week; but, faute de grives, le 
diable mange des merles, and a sort 
of hastily devised shuttle service of 
electric torches solved that problem. 
Again, there were two Primus stoves. 
One blazed bravely, but would not 
pump, so that the initially promising 
flame flickered out before it could 
be put to any useful purpose. The 
other pumped efficiently but was 
apt, without any warning and _ for 
no convincing reason, to burst into 
flames, thus displaying its theoretical 
function while defeating its purpose. 
Transference of the effective piston to 
the adequate stove resulted in a total 
establishment of one functioning 
Primus and one useless one, thereby 
restoring the balance to a more or less 
economic level. 

Neither were our more morbid 
fears realised of being crushed irre- 
vocably between the grinding jaws 
of a lock gate or sucked beyond 
salvation into the swirling waters 
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of a weir. For one thing, lock gates 
open with a leisurely and even irritat- 
ing sluggishness; for another, weirs 
are situated at a safe and discreet 
distance from the locks which they 
adjoin, and their waters proved to 
be little more menacing than those 
of a pleasantly running waterfall ; 
and, above all, the quite impressive 
and thoughtful efficiency of the Thames 
Conservancy provides for every con- 
tingency, in particular the obsessions 
and torpidity of inexperienced water- 
travellers. Not only do they give 
adequate and timely warning of 
approaching weirs, locks, and hazards, 
but they contrive to do so with as 
much clarity as, and less ostentation 
than is encountered in many similar 
circumstances on land. Such notices 
as, for example, “ DANGER” and 
“To tHE Lock” are displayed no 
less boldly than are, say, the equivalent 
“Way Out TO STREET AND DISTRICT 
LinE”’; in addition, they are nestled 
with commendable discretion against 
the natural background of foliage 
and riverside grasses, so as to recall 
not so much the naked realism of 
modern mechanical traffic devices, 
as those seventeenth-century maps 
which bore such intriguing legends 
as “‘ Here Be Lions.” 

Nevertheless, the passage of our 
first lock was not without its measure 
of excitement. As we look back on it 
now with the solid and somewhat 
arrogant confidence begotten of having 
penetrated locks some thirty times, 
it seems in retrospect to have been 
& little hysterical, but none the less 
exhilarating. To the unlearned in 
the ways of water-craft, speed can 
be misleading; and although we 
appeared to be approaching the lock 
with a leisurely dignity, we soon 
found in horror that all but the 
last mooring post was sweeping by 
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and the lock was almost upon us. 
I had grabbed, fumbling, at the 
first post, and missed: M. attempted 
to lasso the second with a cable, 
and also missed ; J. grasped the third 
one round the middle in a kind of 
drunken embrace, but abandoned these 
tactics when it became apparent that 
the gap between the post and the 
bows was widening. Undaunted, I 
cast at a chain with a boat-hook ; 
but it was soon evident that I must 
forsake either the boat or the boat- 
hook, and I prudently chose the 
latter course. At this time, natural 
events intervened and the lock gates 
began to open slowly, thus permitting 
our unarrested, though quite un- 
deserved, passage into the lock. Here 
M. flung herself at a side chain, 
determined this time not to miss and 
arguing that there could be but little 
movement in the waters impounded 
between the stout ramparts of the 
lock gates; but the fallacy of this 
optimistic non sequitur was soon to 
prove itself; for the momentum of 
the receding boat, stronger than the 
pull of the chain, pressed her gradually 
against the flexible metal awning 
posts—which in our haste we had 
neglected to remove—and they bent 
at an increasing angle under the strain. 
As the level of the water rose, I leaped 
ashore and flung a rope hastily round a 
bollard. The boat eventually stopped, 
with M. still gallantly glued to the 
chain, lying on her side in the scuppers ; 
and myself, perspiring at every pore, 
clinging owlishly to both ends of a 
cable which, while it was attached 
to the bollard and to me, was not 
connected in any way with the craft 
itself. The indignity of this incident 
induced a determination that it should 
never be repeated ; and in subsequent 
locks, with increasing degrees of skill, 
we found ourselves gliding through 
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and tying up with all the calm and 
easy grace of seasoned mariners. 

That was at Bray; that pleasant 
village of ancient houses planted in 
greenery around the bend of the 
river and dominated by the tower 
of the aged church. There that 
chameleon among vicars, Simon Aleyn, 
contrived throughout the reign of 
Henry VIII. and his three successors 
not only to retain his incumbency 
and his head, but to perpetuate that 
accomplishment for posterity in the 
ageless song that bears his name. 

The long stretch of river which 
coils its serpentine course through 
Berkshire, Buckingham and Oxford, 
passes through lands that mark the 
homes and playgrounds of centuries 
of famous figures. And in their site 
and setting their noble owners did 
themselves proud. The ghosts of 
300 years and more of bucks and 
blades, lords and ladies, prelates and 
scholars, poets and painters, gamblers 
and gentlemen of the road hover 
over the riverine glades and wood- 
lands of Oakley, Taplow, Cookham, 
Marlow, Medmenham, Remanham, 
Hurley, Henley, Sonning, and beyond. 
At Oakley there is Down Place, 
where Jacob Tonson, eighteenth-cen- 
tury bookseller and publisher to many 
of the literary celebrities of his time, 
gathered that elegant coterie which 
made up the contemporary Kit-Kat 
Club. There is Taplow, seat of the 
Desboroughs; and lovely Cliveden, 
where, from George Villiers Duke of 
Buckingham to the Astors of our 
own time, distinguished owners saw 
many a galaxy assembled. Medmen- 
ham Abbey, long after the peaceful 
monks had abandoned it at the 
Dissolution, was to become the dis- 
reputable hunting -ground of eighteenth- 
century bucks under the title of the 
Hell Fire Club. In Marlow there is 
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the house in West Street where Shelley 
wrote ‘‘The Revolt of Islam’’; and 
hard by Henley is handsome Fawley 
Court, with its pleasant lawns and 
hedges and its strange headless statues. 

Fascinating, too, are the beads of 
islets, aits, and eyots which, singly 
and in groups, dapple the river's 
course: Queen’s Eyot and Monkey 
Island near Dorney Reach, the latter 
so called for the grotesque figures 
adorning the ceilings of Milord Marl- 
borough’s fishing lodge ; Pigeonhill and 
Headpile Eyots near Bray; Formosa 
Island at Cookham, the largest on 
the river ; the imposing Island Temple 
on Henley Reach, with its near-Greek 
goddess overlooking the water; and 
that pleasant-sounding group between 
Marsh Lock and Sonning Reach, 
Poplar and Handbuck Eyots, Philli- 
more’s Island, the Lynch and Halls- 
mead, Buck and Long Aits. 

The two miles of river from Bray 
to Maidenhead are dotted with holiday 
hotels, clubs, boathouses, and tea- 
gardens, interspersed with handsome 
homes and gardens; but the tourist 
atmosphere increases as Maidenhead 
is approached. To travel from Bray 
to Boulter’s Lock is like stepping 
from the rustic mellowness of Green 
Park into the whirlpool of Hyde 
Park Corner; well indeed has Boulter’s 
Lock been called the Piccadilly Circus 
of the river, with its swarms of traffic 
and craft of all kinds jostling and 
bobbing each other ahead of the 
two stout bridges. 

With Boulter’s Lock behind us, 
the scene became transformed with 
quite surprising suddenness from 


suburbia to sylvan enchantment ; for 
the stretch of river which approaches 
Cookham is overhung with luscious 
woodland, the margin of thick sloping 
forest -land rising from the river's 
edge to a pinnacle hundreds of feet 
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above, dominated by the majestic 
front of Cliveden on its crest. This 
great undulating bed of green, sharp 
and rich in the foreground, shaded 
and hazy on the hills behind, is 
partly reflected in the waters below ; 
and the gentle curve of the river 
brings this still picture slowly into 
view like some giant panorama un- 
folding itself before the traveller’s 
eye. For a fleeting moment a short 
stretch of the river remained free 
of craft; and we had the brief im- 
pression of complete isolation in this 
peaceful spell of solitude found, 
incredibly, a mere mile or so from a 
throbbing country town. 

It was here indeed that the first 
sense of paradox presented itself, 
so significant as to be almost symbolic. 
Many years before, I had gazed for 
the first time and with a like degree 
of wonder at the isles and inlets, 
the rich foliage, the rippling waters, 
and the hazy blue landscape reflected 
in the backwaters of Lake Tan- 
ganyika near its Khodesian border, 
and had thought then how the scene 
suggested, not the exotic beauty of 
the tropics, but the simple grandeur 
of the Scottish lakes. Now, by 
Cliveden Reach, the analogy was 
reversed ; for the scenery recalled, 
not, as one might expect, Loch 
Lomond, but Lake Tanganyika. Surely 
&@ commentary, this, on the essential 
sameness of nature everywhere, how- 
ever modified by local circumstance ; 
an eternal pattern which no artificial 
barriers of man or States can alter 
uor dictatorships destroy. 

By Formosa Island the stream 
divides into flurried little curving 
branches which unite again by Cook- 
ham Bridge beyond the lock. ‘There 
follows a mile of rolling country, 
enriched with lovely homes and attrac- 
tive lawns and gardens sweeping down 
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to the river’s edge, faced, on the 
Berkshire bank, by wide expanses 
of pasture-land lined with tall trees, 
And then, again, a jolt back to hard 
reality and a reminder that only man 
is vile—a railway bridge at Bourne 
End, that necessary evil of contem- 
porary living which, with its ugly 
sisters the gasometer and the pylon, 
symbolise throughout the countryside 
the prevailing fallacy that change is 
progress and comfort civilisation. 

The sun had slunk behind a menac- 
ing bank of louring clouds as we drew 
within sight of the two islands short 
of Marlow Race; and we decided 
prudently to shelter for the night 
in their lee. We did well so to choose; 
for by nightfall a tearing wind 
and blinding rain, remorseless and 
apparently without end, beat down 
on our cowering craft, straining the 
canvas screens almost to breaking- 
point, seeping through the woodwork 
of the cabin windows, soaking the 
bedding, and making constantly recur- 
ring pools on the canvas awning 
which tipped over in drenching cascades 
whenever one stood up too suddenly, 
We huddled, all four of us, in the 
little two-berth cabin, drank endless 
cups of tea, and listened to the radio, 
still fortunately functioning, which 
told us impassively of gale warnings. 
But as the night advanced the storm 
abated ; a welcome moon dipped up 
and down behind swiftly scurrying 
puffs of white cloud, and one after 
another stars slipped into sight against 
the blue-black velvet of the sky. 
We woke, in the refreshing shelter 
of a riverine glade, to a lovely dawn. 
A few hours of sustained sunshine 
dried out ow soaking clothes and 
bedding; breakfast on the bank 
restored our spirits, and, om an in- 
creasingly sunny morning, we made 
the short run to Marlow. 
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Marlow, quite literally, is as old 
as Domesday, for it is mentioned 
as a manor in that Book; indeed, 
tradition has it that its bridge was 
built by the Templars from neighbour- 
ing Bisham. It is almost the perfect 
country town; its bridge and church, 
its greens and market-place, its low- 
roofed, old-fashioned houses are 
redolent of an older England. And 
history pervades it. Beyond the 
bridge and the river bend lies the 
ancient village of Bisham, with its 
centuries-old square-towered Abbey, 
whose acres hold the bones and 
ashes of seven centuries of history. 
Here stood the Knights Templar ; 
here, too, Warwick the Kingmaker 
laid his bones to rest; and with him 
lies Sir Thomas Hoby, Elizabethan 
translator of Castiglione’s ‘ Corte- 
giano,’ ‘‘the best book,’ according 
to Dr Johnson, “that ever was 
written upon good breeding.” And 
here, finally, according to legend, 
the restless spirit of the unhappy 
Lady Hoby haunts the ancient Abbey 
today ; for, obsessed perhaps in life 
by the subject-matter of her husband’s 
work, she beat her son to death for 
spilling ink on his copybook. Three 
hundred years of civilisation: from 
Bisham to Belsen; plus ga change... . 

On the towpath opposite to Bisham 
Abbey we moored for lunch; and 
here I made one of those gaffes which 
stamp the neophyte. The edges of 
towpaths are usually barren of con- 
venient tree-trunks to which to tie, 
so I made fast each cable-end to 
distant trees across the path in this 
apparently deserted region. Soon pro- 
cessions of villagers, cyclists, hikers 
appeared from nowhere, lookmg ask- 
ance and shying disapprovingly at 
the obstacles which I had stretched 
unwittingly in their path and which, 
with confused litanies of apologies, 
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I hastened to transfer less to some 
improper mooring. 

M. and I walked into Marlow 
to replenish our store of provisions, 
scanty enough in these lean days, 
A. and J., in all the keenness of 
youth, preferred to stay aboard to 
scrub. We left them happily en. 
gaged in pumping bilge, emptying 
sumps, swabbing decks, and generally 
wallowing in that glorious mess of 
oil and grime and sweat which brings 
for its consolation the joy of some- 
thing done. Our own journey was 
no less satisfactory ; for M., debarred, 
unlike the rest of us, from complete 
freedom, from domestic worries by 
virtue of having to feed a ravenous 
family, now captured the first rapture 
of the holiday atmosphere. In Mar- 
low’s hospitable shops she acquired 
a goodly fish, thus satisfying in one 
and the same operation her maternal 
instinct and her housewife’s choice in 
the triumph not only of. getting what 
she wanted for her family, but of doing 
so without having to queue for it. 

The meal was prepared and taken 
on the open sun-deck; afterwards 
we cast off and made the _ short 
journey to Temple Lock, the first 
of that chain of three that separates 
Marlow from Henley. There is scarcely 
a mile between the first two, and the 
Berkshire bank, which links them, 
lines the long expanse of Temple Park. 
Temple and Hurley Locks, their neat 
gardens ablaze with blooms, are set 
in a mass of rich green foliage like 
some lovely country lane. After 
Hurley the river winds its twisted 
three-mile course to Hambleden, past 
the parklands around Danesfield, past 
the two clusters of twin islands 


straddled amidstream, past the sudden 
view, at a bulge of the river, of Med- 
menham Abbey, that ruin extended 
into a noble country house sheltered 
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in a grove of trees and with the 
semblance of its old walls cleverly 
cut in the neat box hedging. And, 
at last, the Chilterns, their wooded 
foothills bearing down towards the 
river hard by the Domesday Mill 
near Hambleden Lock. A short way 
past the lock there is a sharp bend ; 
and here, as if a chuckling Nature 
was concealing the surprise in store, 
we came suddenly upon the splendour 
of the scene that surrounds the 
straight two miles of Henley Reach. 

To every man, his Thames. The 
lower reaches bulge with a surfeit 
of spectacle and memory which their 
creaking banks can scarcely contain. 
There is history, literature, learning, 
art, sport, and pastime enough for 
every taste: Westminster, the Tower, 
Elizabeth and Christopher Wren ; 
Chelsea and Cheyne Walk; Putney, 
Mortlake, and the Boat Race; Kew 
and Queen Anne; Hampton Court 
and Charles; Windsor and Henry ; 
Maidenhead, Marlow, and the Georges. 
But to me, for sheer rustic beauty, 
the Thames begins at Henley. Picture 
a long silvery stretch of river; at one 
end the town, its bridge silhouetted 
against the sky; at the other, the 
stream winding its way through wooded 
meadows lined on one side with tall 
sentinels of poplars and on the other 
with the rich farmlands of Berkshire. 
In the middle of the stream stands 
Island Temple, silent and watchful ; 
and presiding majestically over all, the 
Chiltern Hills with the pastel-shaded 
pattern of diminishing fields fading 
into the background. 

We moored our hot and panting 
little craft near Remenham, under 
the shadow of the island. A thick 
grove of trees gave us shelter; and 
through the cross-barred gate of a 
neighbouring farm the towpath led 
by an easy walk to Henley town. 
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We slept soundly that night, despite 
the eerie noises in the dark, which 
proved to be inquisitive horses and 
cattle peering into our boat. And 
in the morning, in this strange and 
lovely September that shared the 


’ qualities of July, the sun blazed on 


trees not yet on the turn and flowers 
still rich in bloom. We lay on the 
grass and wallowed in the luxury 
of it; we plunged, when the notion 
took us, into the fresh and stimulat- 
ing waters; we raced, barefooted, 
through the wet and lush turf; and, 
by the bank, the Bahari heaved 
restfully in a gentle roll, which changed 
suddenly to a petulant swell when 
larger craft churned out their con- 
temptuous wash in passing. A quiet 
angler perched on the outer edge of 
the towpath, his eyes glued to his 
line, fascinated A. and J., and they 
stood silently watching him as he 
played the waters with a loving skill : 
later he peered shyly into our boat, 
inquiring whether the “ young lady 
and gentleman” would care to see 
his catch. We all eagerly clustered 
round, and diffidently, but with 
searcely concealed pride, he told his 
story, fondling each specimen with 
the gentle care of one who loves 
his art; he rounded off his saga 
with the episode of a giant eel, which 
still lay wriggling in his basket; 
and he spoke of many other things, 
this kindly fisherman with the sad 
eyes and the soft West-country drawl. 

Towards evening we sat on the 
bank and lazed, in that state of 
half-bemused content that often comes 
at the end of a day spent in the 
sunlight and fresh air, and contem- 
plated the limpid waters of the 
stream. Alongside the boat a pair 
of persistent swans were poised im- 
mobile, their graceful lines reflected 
in the still mirror of the stream, 
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their arrogant eyes staring defiantly 
at us. We threw them crumbs, and 
their necks curled swiftly beneath 
the surface, to the concern of a swarm 
of minnows which darted nervously 
in search of a safer resting-place. 
As we looked towards the opposite 
bank at the low hills, dappled here 
and there with the angular flecks 
of distant grazing cattle, five shaggy- 
pasterned farm horses trundled glee- 
fully into a field, freed from their 
day’s labours; they romped together 
in a disorderly awkward stagger, after 
the manner of pantomime horses, 
then raced with evident relish along 
the towpath like a bevy of carefree 
children just released from school. 
The dusk soon came, belying the 
outward semblance of a summer day ; 
and with it a grey and clammy mist 
rose above and across the meadow, 
enshrouding the trees and dulling 
the scarlet glow of the sinking sun. 
With the darkness the muffled roar 
and mumble of distant Henley town 


faded gradually; and in its place there 
came a stillness, so nearly audible as 
to emphasise the rustle in the trees, 
the timid lapping of the ripples against 
the boat’s side, and the sudden leap of 
occasional restless fish. 

Another day and night we spent 


in that enchanting spot; and on 
the next we made the short journey 
past the Leander Boat Club and 
came abreast of Henley Bridge. 
We passed under its great five-arched 
span of stone, bearing the carved 
faces of Isis and Tamesis staring 
sightlessly towards either end of the 
river, and halted at the quayside 
steps. We landed on the broad 
water-front, dominated by Wolsey’s 
church and backed by a row of build- 
ings which lacked only ostler and 
post-chaise to complete their back- 
ground. A few steps through a 
short and narrow street took us to 
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the town; and the atmosphere of 
Henley was caught at once in the 
dark-beamed Tudor _ shop - fronts, 
Farther on, by the imposing Town 
Hall, there is a cross-roads, and at 
each arm are shops that, for all their 
outward glamour, breathe within them 
the courteous air of the older town. 
For Henley is one of the oldest towns 
in Oxfordshire — Henlegang was a 
manor of the Crown six hundred years 
and more ago—and is also one of the 
most charming. To wander around and 
through it is to witness a chronology 
of building; for, in varying states of 
preservation, one sees glimpses of rugged 
Tudor buildings, dignified Jacobean 
structures, stately Regency mansions, 
pompous Victorian homes mingling 
with cottages of many periods and with 
the streamlined villas of today. Of 
later centuries, Henley had been a 
stopping-place for coaches on the 
London-Oxford road and a _ centre 
of county social gatherings of all 
kinds. This is reflected in the taverns, 
quaint in name and structure. Into 
one of these I went, to find it still 
true to type; for the landlord was 
the embodiment of all the jovial, 
ruddy-faced Mine Hosts of song and 
story, and the only other occupant 
was one of the ‘ impoverished gentry,’ 
who roundly cursed the country, its 
climate and its taxes while stoutly 
affirming that it was a green and 
pleasant land and that there was none 
better for a man to live in. 

We left Henley next morning, 
cruising round the Rod Eyot Islands 
and between the long reach of lush 
country on one bank and the cluster 
of farms and houses on the other. 
Through Marsh Lock we passed, with 
its blaze of flowers, and on to the 
bend where the river starts its tortuous 
course for Reading. By Ferry Eyot 
the main stream gives off its sleepy 
branch the MHennerton Backwater, 
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which curves for more than a mile 
along the course of the main arterial 
road, to join the river again just 
short of Wargrave. Here in the 
westward bend of the river lies 
Wargrave itself, its George and 
Dragon displaying the lively inn-sign 
painted by two Academicians. Then, 
another railway bridge, Shiplake Lock, 
and Shiplake itself high on the Oxford 
bank. It is here that the Thames, 
in a fluster of little islands, breaks 
off fussily into three tributaries, 
branching and rejoining in a twisted 
network. At the far bend there 
enters St Patrick’s Stream; at the 
near, the River Loddon—the “‘ beauti- 
ful Loddon ”’ of Miss Mitford’s ‘ Our 
Village,’ that animated succession of 
pre- Victorian stories spun around Berk- 
shire life in the village of Three Mile 
Cross. 

Sonning Reach led us under the 
noble bridge to Sonning Lock, perennial 
prizewinner among Thames lock- 
gardens, with its incredible begonias ; 
and here the river becomes almost a 
sylvan pool; for the narrow outlet 
by the lock, the high leafy bank that 
borders spacious Holme Park, the 
gracious lawns and blazing flower- 
beds on the Oxford side seem to 
have no gateway but the arched 
bridge itself. The White Hart Hotel, 
with its broad lawn and rose-garden, 
and the French Horn Hotel on the 
opposite side, stand like facing sentinels 
of each county. And Sonning itself 
is the old-world village that one 
dreams about but all too rarely sees. 
Perched on the river’s edge and 
reached by a brief walk along the 
lane-like towpath, it is a graceful 
blend of old and new. In its green 
and restful setting, Tudor, Georgian, 
and modern buildings merge tastefully 
into a common background that 
retains the charm of all of them. 
There are stately fronted houses, quaint 
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Tudor dwellings with square chimneys, 
and tiny latticed windows and pleasant 
villas wearing an air of quiet dignity. 
There is a rare quality in Sonning 
that escapes description—an atmo- 
sphere of peace and grace and, some- 
how, strength that makes one think 
on better days. 

With time, and petrol, running out 
we turned our bows down-stream again 
at Sonning ; and here we met our first 
and only serious reverse, for in the 
shallow water by the bank we 
grounded ; by good fortune a courte- 
ous and ever-alert guardian of the 
Thames passed by, and with the 
aid of other helpers with long poles 
we were soon afloat again and on 
our way. It was late evening when 
we approached Shiplake, and a stiff 
breeze had arisen. We put in 
to one of the islands, but the wind 
strengthened and we hurried on past 
Wargrave to seek shelter in the 
quiet entrance to Hennerton Back- 
water. It was almost dark when 
we arrived, and we moored near its 
mouth for the night. We woke 
next morning to the hoot of an owl 
and to find a thick mist around us; 
but as it cleared, flocks of little blue 
birds scuttled low across the narrow 
water to the opposite bank. Through 
a natural arch of trees the mouth 
of the backwater and the bank of 
the main stream beyond were framed 
in an outline of greenery, dipping 
down to the water’s edge. We had 
hoped to explore the length of the 
backwater itself, but found that two 
low bridges made progress impossible. 

Another lingering day and night 
were spent in Henley; and through- 
out the return journey there was a 
certain thrill of pleasure in recognis- 
ing now familiar places. The last 
stages were completed in a day, 
with breaks at Marlow and Bray; 
but we pushed on past our moorings 
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to get a glimpse of Windsor Castle 
from the water. And it well repaid 
the journey; for after following the 
edge of Windsor racecourse the river 
turns sharply towards the south- 
west, then curves gracefully towards 
the bridge and around the great park. 
It thus seemed as if some kindly 
hand was slowly revolving the great 
castle so that we could see it to its 
best advantage; and we gazed in 
wonderment at the several changing 
aspects of the massive Keep that is 
the repository of eight centuries of 
English history. As we turned, there 
faced us the tall spires and turrets 
of Eton, younger but no less proud, 
looking back over the five hundred 
years from Henry VI. to our own 
Duke of Kent. 

Hurrying back towards Boveney 
Lock—for the sky was crimson and 
the great towers were already sil- 
houetted black against the sky— 
we felt for a moment as if, to teach 


us gratitude and humility, our good 


fortune was about to abandon us 
on our last night on the river. Out- 
side Windsor the boat stopped dead 
with its engine still running: an 
unseen mudbank had gripped our 
keel; and darkness was closing in. 
But J., stripping shoes and _ socks, 
leaped nobly into the shallow but 
chillmg water, and aided by M. 
with a boat-hook and by myself with 
one hand on the wheel and, with the 
other, ramming the engine hard astern, 
he succeeded in pushing us off the 
obstacle, just in time to make our 
moorings before dark. 

On a rosy morning, kitbags packed 
and blankets rolled, we handed over 
the Bahari, a little wistfully, among 
the reeds and willows hard by Ruddle’s 
pool; and the swift journey to 
Paddington momentarily blurred, but 
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could do nothing to dispel, the memory 
of an enchanting week. 

To those who would take them. 
selves upon the broad and captivating 
waters of the Thames I would say 
this. There are new rules and new 
conventions to be learnt, and one is 
none the worse for that; but over 
and above the history and geography 
that pervades the river there remains 
an immeasurable residue of atmo- 
sphere, tradition—call it what you 
will—which gives to it its piquancy 
and flavour. To join the grand 
company of river-travellers is to be 
initiated without ceremony into a 
community that has no charter, a 
fellowship that is anonymous, a body 
that remains undefined, but which 
contains within it a rich measure 
of friendliness and broad humanity. 
The greetings between passing craft, 
the comradeship of fellow-boatmen, 
the ready offers of help in difficulties, 
the easy friendliness of villagers, the 
exchange of experiences, the spon- 
taneous recognition at the next 
meeting-place, as of old friends, give 
a fragrancy rare enough today when 
grace no longer seems to hold the place 
it did among the social virtues. 

There are, of course, the darker 
patches too—the selfish folk, the 
careless ones who leave litter and 
start fires, the pompous owners of 
pretentious craft who float arrogantly 
through the locks, and, yes, the 
river thieves who slide imperceptibly 
alongside unattended craft. But all 
these, the true and false alike, are 
facets in the pattern of life; and it 
is life itself, changeless but changing, 
different though somehow the same, 
fleeting yet timeless, which gives its 
character to the river; and which, 
like old Tamesis himself, ‘‘ goes rolling 
along, down to the mighty sea.” 
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SMALL ‘CHANGE’ FOR HIS LORDSHIP. 


BY PETER CAREW. 


LorD COCHRANE, who later became 
the tenth Earl of Dundonald, was 
undoubtedly an ill-used man, but 
he could hardly blame the members 
of the Stock Exchange Committee 
for the action they took over the 
brazen swindle practised on _ the 
market in February 1814, which led 
to his undoing and partial eclipse. 
It was no fault of theirs that Lord 
Cochrane, who had admittedly in- 
dulged in speculation, though of an 
entirely innocent nature, was drawn 
into the web woven round the per- 
petrators of the fraud, chief of whom 
was his uncle, Mr Cochrane Johnstone. 
It was to save this undeserving 
object of family affection the punish- 
ment he richly deserved, that Lord 
Cochrane, conducting his own case, 
sacrificed himself at the subsequent 
trial. 

The prosecution was nominally in- 
stituted on behalf of the Committee 
of the Stock Exchange, but in reality, 
according to Lord Cochrane, it was 
at the instance of the Admiralty, 
which department bore him a long- 
standing grudge. If this were so, 
the Admiralty was fortunate; for 
the trial was presided over by Lord 
Ellenborough, who could be relied 
m to see that the defendant was 
not given the benefit of any doubt. 
The trial at the King’s Bench for 
cmmon fraud of a Post-Captain 
who was also a Member of Parliament, 
with aristocratic connections and a 
distinguished naval record, evoked 


much curiosity, and, although the 
broad facts are on record, it may 
be of interest to examine in more 


detail the peculiar circumstances of 
the case. 

Lord Cochrane had suffered from 
a black mark against his name in 
the Navy List since 1801, when he 
made the fatal mistake of bandying 
words with the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, who, unfortunately for 
Cochrane, happened to be Lord St 
Vincent. Cochrane had just been pro- 
moted Post-Captain for his brilliant. 
exploit when commanding the Speedy, 
a rotten old 18-gun brig, carrying 
only 4-pounders and a crew of fifty- 
four. With this indifferent outfit 
his capture of the Spanish frigate 
El Gamo, which had an armament 
of 32 heavy guns and a crew of over 
300, with the loss of only three men, 
was no mean achievement. With 
his innate sense of fairness he pressed 
Lord St Vincent for the promotion 
of his second -in-command; his 
request was refused on the ground 
of the small loss of men involved 
in the capture. Cochrane got one 
back at His Lordship by reminding 
him that in the battle for which 
he received an Earldom, only one 
man had been killed aboard his ship, 
and all his officers had received pro- 
motion. A_ satisfying riposte no 
doubt, from Cochrane’s point of view, 
but hardly a tactful one, seeing to 
whom it was addressed. 

From then on, so far as Cochrane 
was concerned, it seems to have 
been a case of “give a dog a bad 
name and hang him.” The token 
court martial on Admiral Gambier 
for his neglect in the Basque Roads 
in 1809, merely resolved itself into 
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a castigation of Lord Cochrane, and 
although he received the K.B. he was 
ignominiously shelved, and remained 
unemployed for four years. It was 
only through the influence of his reput- 
able uncle, Sir Alexander Cochrane, 
who had been appointed to the 
American station and demanded his 
nephew as his Flag Captain, that in 
1813 he was appointed to the Tonant. 
He was engaged in fitting her out 
as the flagship when, in the early 
part of 1814, the blow fell. 

Lord Cochrane was in London at 
the time, having obtained leave of 
absence on private affairs before 
proceeding abroad. He was chiefly 
preoccupied in making arrangements 
to obtain a patent for an improved 
street lamp he had recently invented, 
of which he had great expecta- 
tions. Having some free capital to 
play with, however, he had indulged 
in a little dabbling on the Stock 
Exchange under the kindly egis 


of that enterprising speculator, Mr 
Cochrane Johnstone, whom, doubt- 
less, a fellow-feeling made wondrous 
kind. On the morning of the 2lst 
February Cochrane had an appoint- 
ment with his lamp manufacturer, 


and Mr Cochrane Johnstone, who 
visited his brokers in the city daily, 
offered his nephew a lift in his coach, 
which was gratefully accepted. Just 
before noon there was a rumour 
that news of the greatest importance 
had arrived from France ; the rumour 
spread, and shortly afterwards it 
was confirmed that a Staff Officer 
had arrived with despatches, announc- 
ing the defeat and death of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. The reaction which fol- 
lowed after years of war was inevitable. 
The city ran riot, church bells pealed, 
brass instruments brayed, liquor flowed, 
and while spirits rose, prices on 
*Change soared sky-high, to the great 
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advantage of those ‘in the know.’ 
Those who were not became sadder 
and wiser men when the rumour was 
discredited and it became known 
that a gigantic fraud had been carried 
out successfully by a master-hand. 

The plot opens at the Ship Inn, 
Dover, where shortly before one o’clock 
in the morning of the 2lst February 
the landlord was knocked up by “a 
gent in the devil of a pother, dressed 
in a grey overcoat with a red uniform 
coat and a star on it underneath.” 
This person stated that he had landed 
on the beach from France with the 
most important despatches that had 
been brought to this country for the 
last twenty years. He asked the 
landlord to get him a _ post-chaise 
and four, and a horse express to 
send a letter to the Admiral at Deal. 
Having seen the letter despatched, 
the new arrival set out in the post- 
chaise for London. 

Admiral Foley, the Port Admiral 
at Deal, held that a Port Admiral, 
as distinct from an Admiral afloat, 
was entitled to certain privileges, 
not the least of them being an un- 
disturbed night’s rest. He was there- 
fore furious when woken at 3 A.M. 
by his servant, who handed him a 
letter which had just arrived by 
express from Dover. The Admiral 
was prepared to be sceptical of any 
news brought at such an hour, and 
became still more so on reading the 
letter. It ran as follows: “Sir, I 
have the honour to inform you that 
I have this moment arrived from 
Calais to proceed to London with 
despatches of the happiest nature. 
My anxiety will not allow me to say 
more for your gratification than that 
the allies obtained a final victory, 
that Bonaparte was overtaken by 
a party of Cossacks, who immediately 
slew him and divided his body between 
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them. General Platoff saved Paris 
fom being reduced to ashes; the 
allied sovereigns are there, and the 
white cockade is universal; an im- 
mediate peace is certain.” The letter 
yas signed by Lieut.-Colonel Du 
Bourg, who described himself as 
AD.C. to Lord Cathcart. Colonel 
Du Bourg no doubt hoped that the 
news would be transmitted to the 
Admiralty by telegraph, whereby he 
vould be saved much subsequent 
nconvenience. If so, he was doubly 
disappointed. In the first place, the 
weather was too thick for the visual 
wlegraph to be used; and secondly, 
ven had this been possible, the 
Admiral, who disbelieved the letter 
ad was still nursing his early morning 
late, would have reported against 
the truth of the despatch, as he later 
did in a letter to the Admiralty. 
Meanwhile, the harbinger of victory 
vas well on his way to London, and, 
ing obviously a person of importance, 
had no difficulty in obtaining fresh 
lays of horses. The various inn- 
keepers came bustling out to offer 
their services when the chaise stopped, 
but the distinguished traveller kept 
vry much to himself, and it was 
tot until the Crown Inn at Rochester 
vas reached that he left the chaise 
0 get some refreshment. The land- 
ord, whose brother kept the Ship 
i Dover, was able to have a good 
bok at him in the bar parlour. Like 
lis brother, he noticed that the 
ificeer wore a grey overcoat and a 
td uniform coat with a star. The 
Wint subsequently proved to be of 
me importance. According to the 
indlord the officer, who, he learnt, 
vas a Colonel Du Bourg, was “a 
very affable sort of gent,” and told 
lim of the great news he was taking 
»% London. On the last stage from 
Dartford the Colonel apparently ex- 
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tended his affability to the post-boys, 
and told Spilling, the head boy, that 
“he was a lucky dog, and his fortune 
as good as made for the news he 
was bringing.” Spilling was ordered 
by his fare to drive to the nearest 
coach-stand in the city, “away from 
the public gaze, since it might cause 
reflection on him’; whether on 
himself or his fare, Spilling was 
unable to say. The Colonel trans- 
ferred himself from the chaise to a 
hackney coach, and according to the 
driver, one Crane, did some private 
business and was then driven to 
13 Green Street, the residence of 
Lord Cochrane. Crane remembers 
little about his fare, except that on 
entering his coach he was carrying 
@ portmanteau and wore a red coat, 
but on leaving it he wore a green 
one. The Colonel was evidently a 
quick-change artist. 

Lord Cochrane was busily engaged 
with Mr King, his lamp-maker, when, 
at half-past eleven, a messenger arrived 
from his house with a hastily scrawled 
note, requesting him to return home 
immediately. The signature was 
illegible, but the servant said it 
had been written by an army officer, 
wearing a green coat with red collar, 
which he recognised as the uniform 
of Lord Yarmouth’s Volunteer Rifles. 
Lord Cochrane, fearing it might mean 
some bad news about his brother, 
who was serving in Spain and was 
dangerously ill, hurried back immedi- 
ately. He was very surprised to 
find that his visitor was a Captain 
de Berenger, with whom he had a 
nodding acquaintance through his 
uncle, Cochrane Johnstone, who was 
on intimate terms with the Captain. 
He knew that de Berenger held the 
appointment of acting Adjutant in 
Lord Yarmouth’s Volunteers, though 
he was surprised to see him in uniform, 
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since, so far as he knew, the regiment 
was not embodied. He was also 
aware that his other uncle, Sir Alex- 
ander Cochrane, had applied for de 
Berenger’s services as a rifle instructor. 
What Lord Cochrane did not know 
and would have done well to ascertain 
was that de Berenger was an alien, 
living within the rules of the King’s 
Bench Prison; a sponging, un- 
principled rascal, and a partner in 
crime with Cochrane Johnstone. 
Captain de Berenger knew nothing 
of Lord Cochrane’s brother in Spain, 
and cared less. His immediate concern 
was to raise the sum of £3000 to 
satisfy pressing creditors; this done, 
he proposed to go aboard Sir Alex- 
ander Cochrane’s flagship and assume 
duty as rifle instructor to the newly 
formed sharpshooters ; and he prayed 
Lord Cochrane’s indulgence to assist 
him. Lord Cochrane did not see 
his way to oblige the Captain, and 
told him so. De Berenger, seeing 
that both shots had failed, airily 
waved the matter aside as of no 
consequence. Realising that no good 
purpose would be served by con- 
tinuing the conversation he pre- 
pared to make a graceful exit, but 
had one last favour to ask: ‘“‘ Under 
present circumstances,” he said, “I 
must take a great liberty and request 
your Lordship to be so obliging as 
to lend me a hat to wear instead 
of my military cap, and a coat to 
cover my uniform, since it would 
excite suspicion if I went to Lord 
Yarmouth or any of my friends in 
this dress.’’ Lord Cochrane lent him 
a hat and a long black coat, since 
“he seemed in great uneasiness of 
mind.” The Captain was apparently 
playing for ‘safety first,’ and mis- 
trusted even the long black coat; 
he divested himself of his uniform 
and put it up in a towel produced 
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from his portmanteau, which seems 
to have been a species of properties 
wardrobe. During the coach ride 
home the Captain performed another 
feat of legerdemain ; for shortly after. 
wards a towel containing a scarlet 
coat and star was recovered from 
the Thames near the Old Stairs, 
Wapping. A little over an how 
after the interview between Lord 
Cochrane and de Berenger, the Stock 
Exchange bubble rose. Two hours 
later it burst. Lord Cochrane, whose 
leave had expired, returned to the 
Tonant at Portsmouth, quite unaware 
that he was likely to become involved 
in the unpleasant consequences. 

The Committee of the Stock Ex- 
change took a very serious view of the 
matter, and lost no time in opening 
an investigation into the origin of the 
fraud. The letter written by the man 
calling himself Du Bourg, to Admiral 
Foley, provided a_ starting - point, 
and the movements of the fictitious 
Colonel were traced without much 
difficulty from Dover to Grosvenor 
Square. Placards were accordingly 
issued, offering two hundred and fifty 
guineas for the apprehension of the 
impostor, and calling special atten- 
tion to his “having been set down, 
and entering the house No. 13 Green 
Street, Grosvenor Square.’”’ The pro- 
secution made great play of this 
later, in the evidence against Lord 
Cochrane, who, it was alleged, let 
Du Bourg secretly into his house. 
This was certainly wishful thinking 
on the part of the prosecution, since 
Lord Cochrane, on learning the con- 
tents of the placards, immediately 
applied for fresh leave of absence, 
and, in a sworn affidavit, gave a full 
account of his interview with de 
Berenger. ‘“‘If de Berenger is Du 


Bourg,” he said, ‘I have given them 
the clue to find him by.’’ De Berenge 
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was Du Bourg, and he was arrested as 
an alien by a King’s Messenger at 
Leith on 8th April. 

De Berenger was considered, rightly 
as it turned out, to be merely the tool 
of other sharks with larger interests 
at stake. The transactions of all 
prsons dealing in the funds during 
February were closely scrutinised, with 
the result that the names of Cochrane 
Johnstone, a Mr Butt, and Lord 
(ochrane were all ‘short-listed’ as 
being likely candidates for an inter- 
view with the Lord Chief Justice. 
(ochrane Johnstone’s transactions for 
the month appear.to have been on 
a grand seale, his ‘omnium’ on the 
th standing at over £600,000, in 
addition to a sum of £100,000 consols. 
Cochrane Johnstone and Butt seem 
to have hunted in couples, though 
Butt was not quite so ambitious, 
his ‘omnium’ standing at £200,000 
and nearly £25,000 consols. Both 
these gentlemen, being financiers of 
ahigh order, naturally took advantage 
of the good news from France on 
the 2lst to sell out immediately, 
their acumen being rewarded by a 
profit of nearly £20,000. On the 
morning of the 21st Lord Cochrane’s 
‘omnium’ stood at £130,000. Not 
possessing the financial knowledge 
of his uncle or Mr Butt, he had merely 
given a standing order to his broker 
to sell whenever a premium of one per 
cent could be realised. His broker, 
acting on these instructions, had 
begun to sell directly the market 
opened at such a price as enabled 
him to do so. This was two hours 
before the news arrived; for the 
finds on the 21st opened at a small 
tise in price owing to normal market 
fluctuations. Lord Cochrane’s wisdom 
in everyday affairs may on occasions 
have been open to question, but his 
integrity never. There is therefore 
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no reason to disbelieve him when 
he said: “I was engaged in a per- 
fectly honourable transaction which 
any gentleman might have undertaken ; 
of any guilty intent, I was as innocent 
as a babe unborn.”’ The Grand Jury 
of the City of London thought other- 
wise, and on the 20th April returned 
a true bill against ‘‘ Charles Random 
de Berenger, Andrew Cochrane John- 
stone, Richard Butt, and Sir Thomas 
Cochrane, commonly called Lord 
Cochrane.” 

The case came on for trial at the 
King’s Bench before Lord Ellen- 
borough on the 8th June. The 
defendants were all present in person, 
with the exception of Mr Cochrane 
Johnstone, who with little difficulty 
had outstripped the slow-moving Bow 
Street runners and found sanctuary 
in Amsterdam, leaving his nephew 
to face the music. The trial was 
chiefly remarkable for the venom 
with which Lord Ellenborough pursued 
the defendants, in particular Lord 
Cochrane, whom he professed to 
believe was the chief instigator of 
the fraud, basing his assumption on 
Lord Cochrane’s admitting de Berenger 
into his house disguised as an aide- 
de-camp. “It is unthinkable,” he 
said, “that de Berenger could have 
shifted from a red coat to a green 
one in the coach.” Such wishful 
unthinkingness was evidently a solace 
to his Lordship, and enabled him to 
disregard the evidence of the scarlet 
coat and star fished out of the Thames 
on 24th March. This was unfortunate, 
since de Berenger, afterwards in his 
rambling publication, ‘The Noble 
Stock - Jobber,’ confessed with his 
tongue in his cheek that he had 
discarded the red coat in the coach, 
and acting on the advice of that 
wise counsellor, Mr Cochrane John- 
stone, had sunk it in the river. This 
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instance of ignoring material evidence 
detrimental to the prosecution, charac- 
terised Lord Ellenborough’s attitude 
throughout the proceedings for the 
defence. If the defendants’ counsel 
proved to be too persistent he fell 
back on his usual policy of attrition, 
and prolonged the sittings for twelve 
hours or more, by which time every- 
one concerned was completely ex- 
hausted except the judge, who was 
thus enabled to call the tune to a 
worn-out and listless jury. 

On the 20th, counsel for the pro- 
secution moving for judgment, Sergeant 
Best, who led for the defence, stated 
that he now only appeared for Mr 
Butt. Lord Ellenborough saw fit to 
indulge in a little sarcasm: ‘“‘ Oh, 
indeed,” he said. ‘‘ Methinks this is 
@ new proceeding for counsel to 
renounce some of their clients to 
save the rest.’’ Sergeant Best, swallow- 
ing the gratuitous insult, replied : 
“Lord Cochrane, my Lud, has desired 
me not to move on his behalf, since 
he has no intention of moving in 
arrest of judgment; Mr Cochrane 
Johnstone is not here”: of this 
Lord Ellenborough was _ perfectly 
well aware. The judge’s summing up 
was a worthy sequel to his conduct 
of the case throughout, verging as it 
did on an almost complete misrepre- 
sentation of evidence. It is only 
surprising that the jury, wearied as 
they were, took several hours to 
bring in a verdict of “Guilty” against 
all the defendants. 

On the next day Mr Justice Le 
Blanc, a puisne judge who had been 
well schooled by Lord Ellenborough, 
passed sentence on the defendants. 
All of them, including Cochrane John- 
stone (in his absence), were sentenced 
to twelve months imprisonment in 
the King’s Bench Prison. Lord 
Cochrane and Mr Butt were, in addi- 
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tion, fined £1000 each. This was 
stiff punishment for a conviction 
gained on the flimsiest of evidence, 
but worse was to come. The words 
were those of Mr Justice Le Blane, 
but the spirit underlying them was 
that of Lord Ellenborough. “The 
two most grievous offenders,” the 
judge said, “Sir Thomas Cochrane, 
commonly called Lord Cochrane, and 
Richard Butt, convicted and wn. 
repenting, are further ordered to 
stand for two hours in the pillory 
in front of the Royal Exchange.” 
It took some minutes for the purport 
of this announcement to sink into 
the slow-moving brains of the less 
polished members of the audience, 
most of whom were Lord Cochrane’s 
constituents in the Westminster Divi- 
sion. Mr Butt was a nonentity and 
probably a rogue, for whom no 
sympathy was felt; when, however, 
it was realised that Lord Cochrane, 
who was not only their member 
but a national hero, was to be sub- 
jected to this unheard-of indignity, 
the voice of the people made itself 
heard. Confusion became worse con- 
founded, and the Court became a 
Tower of Babel. The mob was in 
an ugly mood. If the judge sent 
their favourite to the pillory he 
would have a dose of his own medicine 
first. Amid cat-calls and _ booings, 
men and women surged forward 
towards the rostrum; a rotten egg 
landed on the wall behind the judge's 
head and spattered his robes; one 
infuriated virago clawed at his wig 
screeching ‘“’tis the likes of you 
and my Lord Gambier should be 
pilloried.”” The Court officers were 


helpless, and it was only the arrival 
of a troop of Life Guards that restored 
order. 

If any of Lord Cochrane’s political 
opponents had scruples against kick: 
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ing @ man when he was down, they 
were effectually removed by this 
ebullition of sympathy on his behalf, 
and arrangements were made for his 
complete liquidation. The Govern- 
ment, then as today, had a sufficient 
majority to impose its will in 
Parliament ; the Whips quickly gct 
to work, and on the Sth of July 
Lord Cochrane, in spite of his solemn 
assertion of his innocence, was ex- 
pelled from the House of Commons 
like a naughty schoolboy. Neverthe- 
less, the Government did not altogether 
have its own way; there was a scene 
in the House when Sir Francis Burdett, 
Lord Cochrane’s fellow-member for 
Westminster, expressed his views on 
the subject in no uncertain terms. 
“It grieves me mightily,” he said, 
“that I should live to see the day 
when an honoured and distinguished 
servant of the country and a member 
of this House should be the victim 
of such horrid rancour as has been 
shown by his enemies today.” Sir 
Francis’s final statement sent a nasty 
shock, as was intended, through the 
complacent gentlemen on the Govern- 
ment benches. “I warn the Govern- 
ment,” he said, “that should this 
monstrous indignity of exposure in 
the pillory be inflicted on my friend, 
I will take my place beside him.” 
The warning did not go unheeded ; 
on 19th July Lord Ebrington tabled 
a motion for an address to the Prince 
Regent to remit the punishment of 
the pillory on the ground of Lord 
Cochrane’s eminent services to the 
country. Lord Cochrane, however, 
proved to be a little difficult, and 
repudiated this sop to Cerberus. In 
@ letter to Lord Ebrington he said: 
“I cannot consent that any past 
services should be prostituted to the 
purpose of protecting me from the 
vengeance of those laws which I am 
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judged to have offended; if,” he 
added, “I am guilty, I richly merit 
the whole of the sentence ; if innocent, 
one penalty cannot be inflicted with 
more justice than another.” The 
Government climbed down, fully 
realising that it would take more 
than a troop of Life Guards to deal 
with the riot that would ensue if 
Lord Cochrane was placed in the 
pillory. Lord Castlereagh announced 
that the Crown had been pleased to 
remit the punishment of the pillory 
for both defendants, whereby Mr Butt 
was extremely fortunate. 

On Lord Cochrane’s expulsion from 
the House of Commons, a new writ 
had been ordered for Westminster, 
and feeling ran high among his 
constituents. They were determined 
he should again be returned to Parlia- 
ment, but were rather hazy how to 
set about it until Mr Henry Hunt, 
M.P., took them in hand. Mr Hunt, 
the opulent and explosive Wiltshire 
agriculturist, had a fellow-feeling for 
Lord Cochrane. Like him, Mr Hunt 
had been victimised by Government 
satellites while serving his country. 
He had lively recollections of his 
dispute with his Colonel, Lord Bruce, 
whom he, when a volunteer in the 
Marlborough troop of cavalry, chal- 
lenged to a duel. Lord Bruce, 
who held somewhat rigid opinions 
on military discipline, refused to 
play, and referred his bellicose sub- 
ordinate to the Lord Chief Justice, 
who sentenced him to two months 
imprisonment and a fine of £100. 
Mr Hunt, moreover, had a willing 
coadjutor in the person of ex-Sergeant- 
Major William Cobbett, another dis- 
gruntled member of society, who 
had served a term of imprisonment 
and been fined £1000 for libellous 
statements about the flogging of men 
in the Cambridgeshire militia. Neither 
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of these gentlemen would have been 
willingly selected by Lord Cochrane 
to champion his cause, but the matter 
was taken out of his hands. The 
result was that he was unanimously 
re-elected without a contest, Mr 
Sheridan, his former antagonist, re- 
fusing to oppose him. 

The Government was powerless to 
prevent Lord Cochrane’s re-election 
to Parliament, but the Admiralty 
and Home Office proceeded to subject 
him to every indignity of which they 
were capable. Lord Melville set the 
ball rolling by ordering his name 
to be struck off the Navy List and 
the Order of the Bath. This was 
no doubt balm to Lord St Vincent, 
who never forgot nor forgave the 
rebuff from his argumentative Captain 
in 1801. Lord Sidmouth next took 
a hand, and whatever virtues he may 
have possessed as Home Secretary, 
chivalry was not one of them. Not 
content with taking down Lord 
Cochrane’s armorial bearings from 
their place among those of his fellow- 
Knights in Henry VII.’s Chapel, he 
ordered his banner to be kicked down 
the steps by ‘any handy gutter- 
snipe.” 

Lord Cochrane had escaped the 
pillory, but the further hospitality 
extended to him by Lord Ellen- 
borough had not been forgotten, 
and on the day of his re-election to 
Parliament he exchanged his seat 
in the House for one in the King’s 
Bench Prison, where he remained 
until the 6th of March 1815. On 
that day, thanks again to the 
ubiquitous Mr Hunt, who had made 
things right with the turnkeys, Lord 
Cochrane made an inconspicuous exit 
from the King’s Bench and retired 
to his country house in Hampshire, 
where for a while he was left in 


peace. 
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Lord Cochrane was asking no 
favours from the Government, how- 
ever, and was determined to assert 
his rights as an M.P. On the 20th 
of March he entered the House of 
Commons before prayers had _ been 
read. If he was looking for trouble, 
and that is more than likely, he 
quickly found it. During the reading 
of prayers, which proved a con- 
venient diversion, the Speaker sent 
for the Marshal of the King’s Bench, 
and under the excuse that his writ 
had not been returned, Cochrane 
was arrested, without a breach of 
privilege. The Marshal was a puny, 
ill-bred individual, and his bullying 
propensities, in which by virtue of 
his position he was enabled to indulge 
to the full, atoned for his lack of 
inches. Lord Cochrane disliked this 
unpleasant person intensely, having 
suffered from his malice for the 
last year, and decided that he needed 
correction in public. When, therefore, 
the Marshal placed his hand on his 
prisoner’s shoulder in token of arrest, 
Lord Cochrane gave him a sharp 
rap over the knuckles with a short 
cane he carried, saying: “ Methinks 
twill take more than a person of 
your stature, Marshal, to remove 
me from my seat.’’ More officers 
had to be summoned, and Lord 
Cochrane forced them to carry him 
outside the precincts of the House. 
On his return to prison, the Marshal, 
infuriated at the public indignity 
to which he had been subjected, 
vented his spleen on the prisoner 
in private, and for a month Lord 
Cochrane was confined in a pestilential 
hole known as the ‘strong-room, 


its only window looking out on 4 
cesspool. His health became seriously 
affected, and his friends urged him 
to pay the fine that would secure 
his release. Under protest he eventu- 
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ally did so, expressing his sentiments 
in an endorsement on the £1000 note, 
which he sent to Lord Ellenborough 
as & personal gift, in the following 
terms: “I submit to robbery to 
protect myself from murder.” 

Lord Cochrane’s instinct of self- 
preservation enabled him once more 
to take his seat in the House, and 
by this time he was a red-hot Radical. 
He was determined to have a last 
fing at Lord Ellenborough, and in 
a scathing speech, compared his 


fenduct to that of Judge Jeffreys 


in the ‘ Bloody Assize.’ He moved 
that “‘the monstrous behaviour of 
the Noble Lord be referred to a 
Committee of the whole House.” 
But Members apparently favoured 
the conduct of the Noble Lord, and 
no one divided with Lord Cochrane 
except his colleague, Sir Francis 
Burdett. Once again insult was added 
to injury; at the instance of Lord 
Ellenborough, Lord Cochrane was pro- 
scuted and fined a further £100 for 
his escape from the King’s Bench 
Prison. 

Then it was that the voice of the 
people made itself heard again. Amid 
the greatest enthusiasm a penny 
ubscription list was opened to re- 
mburse “to Lord Cochrane the fines 
mjustly imposed by wicked and 
malicious persons.’’ The poorest came 
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forward with their pennies, and there 
were nearly three million subscribers. 
There would have been more had 
not Lord Cochrane himself asked 
that the list should be closed. As 
it was, after payment of his fines, 
he realised a far handsomer profit 
than his ill-advised dabblings on the 
Stock Exchange ever brought him. 

It may be truthfully said that 
Lord Cochrane received extremely 
small change from his country in 
the figurative and literal sense, 
although he was duly grateful for 
the motives that prompted his 
sympathisers to pour out their pence 
for his benefit. He felt, however, 
that as things were, it was extremely 
unlikely that his services would com- 
mand any higher currency in his 
own country. He had no compunc- 
tion therefore in accepting a tempting 
offer of payment in dollars from a 
budding South American Republic, 
to lick its navy into shape, a job 
after his own heart and one for which 
he was eminently fitted. And so, 
in the summer of 1818, on the eve 
of his departure for Chile, we take 
leave of Lord Cochrane, since sub- 
sequent events in his unusual career, 
including his return and reinstatement, 
are sufficiently well known, and do 
not come within the purview of this 
survey. 





1 The Bank of England note for £1000 (No. 8202 of 26th June 1815), with endorsement by 
lord Cochrane, is still preserved in the Bank’s collection. 
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Ir is twenty years now since my 
mother died and we left our Sussex 
home. I went back to the district 
for a week’s holiday this year. It 
was the first time since 1928 that I 
had spent more than an afternoon in 
the stamping ground of my boyhood, 
and I suppose my mnemonic antennz 
were at full stretch and sensitive as 
the devil. 

The hotel where I was staying 
this summer, five miles from our 
old house, had been someone else’s 
house twenty years ago. I knew its 
‘geography’ still, remembering it from 
children’s parties in those distant 
Christmas holidays. I motored the 
five miles from the hotel, the second 
day, along the lanes of which I still 
knew every turning, every gradient, 
having bicycled there so often. Their 
surfaces are concreted and tended 
now. But the hazel-nut hedges have 
not been cut back: they still carry 
flecks of straw from the high-laden 
farm-waggons that pass along them— 
and they still billow in the slip-stream 
of the big green Maidstone and District 
buses, whose sides they angrily sweep. 
That’s where the Polletts lived. Are 
they still there? I doubt it. They 
scarcely knew us, and certainly would 
not know me now. There’s the little 
house my governess shared with her 
friend who tried to teach me to play 
the piano. I would dither with nerves 
if I met them both now. Perhaps 
they are dead. There’s the work- 
house—still the workhouse. 

There’s where the Astleys lived. I 
wonder if their tennis-court is as good 


asever. Here are the Council cottages, 
“‘Juppville’”’ my mother and _ her 
cronies used to call it, because Jupp, 
the local tailor, was mayor when these 
cottages were built after the first 
World War. He used to make my 
school suits. I wonder if it was his 
fault that my shorts always rubbed 
me raw behind the knees. Jupp 
rather frightened me, but his son 
was a good slow bowler on Saturday 
afternoons. Now we are in the High 
Street. There’s Honisett, the butcher 
—he’s still there, then. My mother 
assured me that Mr Honisett would not 
chop off his thumb ; butchers didn’t. 
And Zarubin’s, the chemist. He was 
a Finn who had come to England 
some time in the 1890’s—and, certainly 
by 1928, he was still almost incompre- 
hensible in his use of English. And 
frightening, too, with his long beard 
and thick spectacles. I once needed 
some sticking-plaster to bind a cricket 
bat, and had gone to Mr Zarubin’s 
shop for it. When I said I wanted 
about three yards off his thickest roll, 
he decided that I had got my instruc-! 
tions wrong and told me to go back 
to my ‘mudder’ and get a note 
from her before he sold me so much 
sticking-plaster. I went back angrily 
to my ‘mudder’ and suggested she 
wrote Mr Zarubin a stinker. But 
she would not. She and Mrs Zarubin 
were great friends at the Women’s 
Institute, and in her heart I know 
she admired Finnish Mr Zarubin for 
running his chemist’s shop in his own 
high-handed way. 

There’s Tutt, the ironmonger’s, and 
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they still have half their wares hang- 
ing by strings outside the shop: 
plimsols, door-handles, rabbit-snares, 
washers, rubber kettle-spouts, balls of 
string, sickles, wire-netting, fly-whisks. 
Bless Mr Tutt! He used to sell me 










































tages. @ shot-gun cartridges without asking to 
_ her § se my gun licence. There’s the 
Jupp, § sweet-shop-cum-greengrocer—and, yes, 
these § there’s still a marmalade cat asleep on 
first § top of the apple-bin in the window— 
© my § probably a direct descendant of all 
as his § the marmalade cats who were always 
ubbed § asleep on the apples during the ten 
Jupp § years that this was our sweet-shop. 
8 son Turn the corner... and there’s the 
jurday § Church. And next to the Church 
) High Bis our old house. It is a garage 
utcher $ now; the part that used to be the 
nother § dining-room and hall is hung solid 
iid not § with bicycle-tyres and model aero- 
didn’t. § planes. What used to be our front 
fe was Byarden is now the drive-in for the 
ngland J petrol pumps. I thought of asking 
rtainly § the garage man whether I could go 
ompre- Ground the back of the house and see 
, And@the garden. But I didn’t. To tell 
beard J you the truth I was back in my boy- 
needed # hood not only in my memories and 
cricket J my local habitation, but also in my 
rubin’s § shyness. What right had I to disturb 
wanted § the privacy of the garage man’s family ? 
ost roll,§ That sounds very thoughtful and 
instruc: §(hristian of me, but really it is an 
0 back Gold terror of being snubbed, as I had 
a noteBben twenty-five years ago by Mr 
o much @Zarubin. I turned up the hill again 
angrily §ind walked into the churchyard. 
ted she Here Lies Isaac Ingall, b. 1678, 
. Buti. April 2nd 1798. Aged 120 years. 
Zarubin @The stone seemed to have settled 
Vomen’s #iown a little to the right in the last 
I know §iwo decades. But the old, old man’s 
ibin forrmains were still doubtless there. 
his OW! @Perhaps the bones of a man of 120, 
4’ portentous age in those days, were 
yr’s, and 


” brittle that they have long since 
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turned to ash and phosphates. Age 
for age he is no match for that 140- 
year-old Catherine Fitzgerald, Countess 
of Desmond, of whom tradition had 
it that she was born in the reign of 
Edward IV. and died in the reign of 
Charles I., and broke her leg at the 
age of 90 by falling out of a cherry 
tree. She was 140, Isaac Ingall a 
mere 120. AndI .. . at that moment 
in the churchyard I was back at about 
10 or 12. 

I walked on through the long grass, 
over mounds with no headstones, under 
old yew trees. I was making for the 
churchyard wall to the right of the 
Deanery garden, the wall whose other 
side was, or had been, the backstop of 
our tennis-court. I had climbed this 
wall a hundred times to look for 
tennis-balls too vigorously skied. We 
used to get over by the chicken-house 
roof, or, more athletically, from the 
laburnum tree on the other side of 
the court. Today I waded through 
churchyard nettles and docks, and 
looked over the wall. It was chin- 
high in my memory. I could lean 
my elbows on it now. 

Well, our old tennis-court is a 
vegetable garden these days, untidy, 
productive, reminder of war years. 
My eye wandered to the laburnum 
tree that leant to the churchyard 
wall over which I was taking in the 
view. At the foot of the laburnum 
I saw that there was still a sort of 
rock-garden. And there, in the rock- 
garden—my eyes focused it slowly— 
@ smooth, rounded, heavy stone with 
the word Buzz chiselled on it in my 
own not too badly executed Roman 
capitals. I stood looking at this a 
long time. Buzz was a black cocker 
spaniel of mine, the first dog I ever 
owned, and I had buried him there 
under the laburnum. 
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We were a large and self-sufficient 
family—my mother and five of us 
children—four brothers and a sister. 
Our self-sufficiency as a group was 
more obvious to outsiders than to 
ourselves. It showed particularly, I 
now think, in the matter of games. 
We were a games-playing family. 
We played them hard and fairly 
well. We had our own tennis-court, 
and our own tennis four in the summer 
holidays. We played golf, against 
each other and borrowing each other’s 
clubs. We developed a murderous 
game of four-handed squash-rackets 
in a local school court. We had a 
half-size billiard-table, and became 
experts in the oddities of its cloth 
and slopes. Our local knowledge 
always made us triumphant against 
extra-mural opposition. The Curate 
taught us auction bridge, and we 
soon automatically had our own four 
for that. In all these games we had 
our own by-laws, rules of etiquette, 
and jokes. All four of us brothers 
were at the same preparatory school, 
and that developed another strong 
cohesive strand in the family. We 
trooped into Church six-strong every 
Sunday. We went to watch the 
Hastings cricket six-strong every day 
during County Week. I do not say 
that we were a wildly compatible 
family—we had quarrels and jealousies 
and occasional fights. But we were 
@ united front to the outside world— 
embarrassingly so when the outside 
world wanted two boys only for a 
tennis party or one for a dance; 
enviably so to single units, only 
children, in other houses ;_terrifyingly 
so, I now know, to distant cousins 
and others who came to stay. 

We were supposed, too, to be 
‘clever "—thanks probably to a pre- 
paratory school which specialised in 
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scholarships to the public schools. [ 
think we all had scholarships of sorts, 
We were not scholars. We just won 
scholarships. It is a tricky reputation 
for a family to have—being clever. 
My father, had he been alive, would 
probably have discountenanced our 
know-all attitudes. He was a man 
of real culture. My mother took a 
modest pride in our being, or being 
thought, ‘clever.’ She was not well- 
read or clever: just a very wise 
person. We argued rings round her 
about going to Church every Sunday ; 
but every Sunday she took us to 
Church. She did not read much 
except her Bible, and when she read 
a novel she preferred it to be about 
‘nice’ people. But she made us 
read all our father’s books; and 
these were good and numerous. 
We must have saddened her with 
our cocky bickerings and arguments. 
But she knew that scholarships had 
an exact and real value as savings 
from public school fees, which she 
could not have otherwise afforded. 
We children were certainly abundantly 
pleased with ourselves. We wanted 
to be liked, but were exclusive simply 
because we had our own complete 
world to work and play in if the out- 
side world ignored us. 

Curiously enough, it was the name 
Buzz, my cocker spaniel, which r- 
minded me of all this. The nonsensical 
Buzz-saga epitomised, I think, the 
whole business of family jokes. Buzz 
was no different from any other 
cocker spaniel. He probably had 4 
good time with us. He was a pet, 
not a shooting dog. But we soon 
grew tired of the rather limited 
characteristics that a single spaniel 
offers for family talk in a talkative 
family. First, I think, the word 


‘ plucky ’ began to stick in our critical 
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gizzards. We knew that all good 
dogs should be plucky. Buzz was as 
plucky as any cocker I have known— 
which is to say that he was a fairly 
arrant coward. I have seen him run 
with his tail between his legs when 
an old sheet of newspaper blew into 
his face round a street corner. I 
have seen him bitten by a ferret, 
stung by two bees, chased by innumer- 
able cats. In fact, he was a perfectly 
typical home-bred spaniel—and we 
loved him dearly. He was not plucky, 
and we would taunt him with not 
being plucky. My brothers and I 
had long inane arguments about how 
to make Buzz plucky. Coué was in 
the news about then (that should 
date it, but I cannot remember what 
year that was), and we decided that 
if we told Buzz he was plucky and 
repeated it to him every day, he 
would think he was plucky, and would 
be plucky. All this bored my mother 
before it bored us, but we eventually 
dlaborated it. We began to build 
up for Buzz a mock character, prob- 
ably based a little on our own school 
reports. He was selfish, we said, 
and self-centred. He was unpunctual. 
He was a bad loser. His whole trouble, 
we decided, was that he was black, 
and we argued ourselves sillier still 
trying to decide whether Buzz knew 
he was black. 

This also ought to date it for me. 
I think my eldest brother must just 
have started reading Greats at Oxford, 
and he had some new jargon to inject 
fom the metaphysical treatises on 
Perception, from Descartes, and others 
of the heavies he was reading. I 
doubt if Descartes or Kant would 
have cared to be dogmatic on whether 
our black cocker spaniel knew he was 
black, still less whether he knew that 
this was the probable reason for his 
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being selfish, self-centred, unpunctual, 
and a bad loser. 

Of course, when a dear, delicately 
nurtured cousin from Warwickshire 
came to stay for a Hunt Ball, or 
another for the Cricket Week, this 
kind of breakfast-table conversation 
about the harmless and amiable spaniel 
was a bit of a trial to her. We had 
rubbed the so-called jokes smooth, 
rotted them with motion, turned them 
inside out, and made them into a sort 
of mumbled code-jargon of our half- 
thoughts. The last, and probably 
the most annoying to outsiders—the 
last silly concept worked into the 
Buzz character-saga—was that he was 
stingy. He refused to pay for his 
own licence. He did not like going 
for walks on flag-days. He would 
not come to Church because he did 
not want to be stung for the collec- 
tion. He never gave us Christmas or 
birthday presents. And so on. And 
when he refused to come to our whist- 
ling—which was almost always—it was 
because he had his foot on a sixpence 
and was not going to budge. He was 
stingy. 

It is an odd business this esoteric 
waggery. Once it gets a hold on a 
group, it starts making its own running. 
Buzz was with us about eight years, 
I think, a constant alternation of 
exoduses for school and Oxford terms 
(when he would be left to the kind 
but normal attentions of my mother) 
with reincursions of the mob for 
holidays. Buzz’s fictional character- 
building was a slow business. I do 
not suppose there was a new nonsense 
idea produced more than three times 
a year. No credit was given to the 
originator of the new idea. There 
was no overt laughing. The idea 
was quietly adopted, flogged to death 
during one holidays, perhaps super- 
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seded, perhaps re-polished next holi- 
days. But, though we knew the rules 
and the timing and the whole game, we 
naturally never took the trouble to 
explain it completely to outsiders. I 
remember telling the Dean, one day 
when he met me and Buzz looking 
for a tennis-ball in the churchyard, 
that Buzz was not being much help 
because he had his foot on a sixpence. 
It did not occur to me till afterwards 
that I owed the Man of God some 
better explanation of Buzz’s dis- 
obedience than that. He never got 
it; and he probably thought he 
misheard me. I hope he did think 
only that. 

One or two people actively com- 
plained. My mother was always 
trying to warn us about being ‘silly’ 
when the So-and-so’s came to tea. 
And she generally meant it about 
Buzz. You have noticed how in 
moments of strain and over-politeness 
—perhaps when you go to tea with 
them—young families with a dog in 
the house will talk to, and about 
(generally both) the dog, as a buttress 
to the general conversation. We 
lugged Buzz into sticky conversations, 
and generally did not know when to 
stop. A few people thought that we 
were pulling their legs. My mother 
was always on the alert for our carry- 
ing the thing too far, and she would 
hurry us through our tea and out 
into the garden. We were then 
mildly ashamed of ourselves. It 
was a price we had to pay for being 
@ united group—or maybe you would 
prefer to say selfish, self-centred, and 
bad losers. 


It was curious, my forgetting that 
Buzz lay under that laburnum tree, 
and that I had given him a rough 
headstone with his name on it. I 
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drove back to the hotel, worrying 
about Buzz and our family jokes— 
our strength and our weakness of 
twenty years ago. What horrors we 
must have been ! 

What did the people round about 
think of those five children of the 
tall and stately lady in the house 


next to the Church? Did they 
think we were awful? As good as 
we thought ourselves? What did 


they think had become of us since 
we left in 1928 ? 

Well, I did not go to Church for 
the Sunday service. I was disturbed 
by memories. I was sure I should 
see, and be seen by, everybody from 
my governess and music-teacher to 
Mr Zarubin, the Baltic chemist, him- 
self. I had worked myself up (or 
down) into a state of angst, and I did 
not want to be made to feel smaller 
still. Instead I went that Sunday 
morning to call on someone who, I 
knew, would not be in Church. She 
had been blind for the last ten years. 
She had been a friend of the family 
since before we settled in Sussex. 
She was glad to see me, she said, 
and she talked to me for the best 
part of an hour. She called me by 
several Christian names that were 
not my own, and she talked all the 
time about my mother. Nobody would 
forget my mother. They still talked 
about her, she said. She was a won- 
derful person, my mother. She re- 
membered walking down to see my 
mother that afternoon, and being told 
by our gardener that she had died in 
the night. 

The blind lady told me much about 
my mother that I had not known, or 
had forgotten. She never once asked 
me about my brothers, or myself, or 
my sister. As I began to make my 


adieux she said, “‘ Now, Henry (that 
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is the name of one of my brothers) . . . 
Now, Henry, I want you to promise 
to drop in on Mrs Parke on your 


way back. She'll be most unhappy 
if she hears any of Janet’s children 
have been here without calling on 
her.” So I drove down to see Mrs 
Parke, and she remembered my mother 
too. She called me Tommy (another 
brother’s name), but scarcely listened 
to my answer when she asked how 
we were all doing. She talked about 
my mother, how kind she _ was, 


and good. How she had sat in 
the window for those long, lonely, 
term-time months of her long fatal 
illness, and had hailed her friends 
in from the street for cups of coffee 
She was a fine 


and conversation. 
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person, my mother, Mrs Parke said. 
Everybody admired her. Had I 
called on the Croftons? I must. 
Only the other day Mrs Crofton was 
talking about my mother. 

I passed the people coming out of 
Church after service. I was no longer 
nervous of stopping and introducing 
myself to any that I recognised after 
all these years. They recognised the 
name all right, and remembered my 
mother. They all spoke of her with 
wonderful affection. I drove slowly 
back, afterwards, through the hazel- 
nut lanes to lunch, feeling that same 
sort of peace and quiet comfort and 
cheerfulness that going to Church on 
Sundays has always given me. I 
had not been to Church, though. 
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NIGHT EMERGENCY. 


BY R. A. YORSTON. 


“OnE more hour till daylight,” 
thought the Captain. 

Daylight, and a rest from this inter- 
minable instrument-flying. The North 
Atlantic Flight was sufficiently ex- 
hausting on the clearest night, but on 
a moonless winter’s night like this, 
with a heavy overcast, continuous rain, 
and high winds that tossed the air- 
liner like a cork in a speed-boat’s 
wash, it was no sinecure. 

Your senses become quite unreliable 
after a few hours of instrument-flying. 
The dials show that the aircraft is 
flying straight and level, but your 
senses insist that it is climbing, and 
that the left wing is low. Even the 
engine-note seems to alter, though 
the needles of the ‘rev. counters’ are 
steady and unwavering. 

The Captain’s eyes moved continu- 
ously over the six instruments that 
constituted the blind-fiying panel, inter- 
preting their messages with a con- 
scious effort. When the outside world 
could no longer be seen those six 
instruments were the only guide to 
the attitude of the aircraft in space. 
Upon his ability to interpret them 
accurately depended the lives of all the 
passengers and crew. There could be 
no relaxation, no reliance on his senses. 

The door at the rear of the flight- 
deck opened, momentarily flooding 
the darkened cockpit with light from 
the main cabin. To preserve his night 
vision, the Captain half-closed his eyes 
until the door was shut. The Steward 
came forward to speak to him. 

“Passenger seriously ill, Skipper. 
A doctor passenger thinks it’s a burst 
appendix. I was to tell you that we’ll 


have to get the bod to hospital within 
an hour, or he’s had it.” 

“O.K. Tell him I'll do what I can; 
you’d better keep the other passengers 
happy.” 

“ Right you are, Skipper.” 

“That would have to happen now,” 
thought the Captain; “and we're 
still more than two hours’ flying from 
London!” It meant an emergency 
landing somewhere, and in this weather 
that was not going to be pleasant. 
The hairs on the nape of his neck 
began to feel like minute needles of 
ice. 

He called the Navigator on the crew 
interphone. 

“How far are we from the nearest 
airfield ?”’ he asked. 

“The best one to go for now would 
be St Edwin. We could make it inside 
half an hour. But it’s an R.AJF. 
field.” ' 

“Doesn’t matter. This is emer- 
gency. Give me a course there. I’m 
going to push the speed up twenty 
knots.” 

“ Righto, 
minute.” 

The Captain altered the pitch of the 
propellers, and gradually pushed for- 
ward the throttles until the airspeed 
indicator showed the extra twenty 
knots. He synchronised the engines, 
and adjusted the ‘trimmers’ to com- 
pensate for the changed load on the 
controls due to the increased speed. 

The Co-Pilot began methodically 
checking the engine instruments and 
the pressure gauges, entering the 


Skipper. Won’t be a4 


readings in the Flight Log. He 


always carried out this routine when 
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the engine settings were altered, for a 
change in engine-speed meant a differ- 
ent fuel consumption. He checked 
the contents of the fuel tanks, and, 
after noting the readings of the gauges, 
made a rapid calculation on the back 
of the Flight Log. 

“Four hours’ fuel,” he said briefly. 

The Captain nodded. The laconic 
remark was typical of the Co-Pilot. 
The Captain had never known him 
show the slightest trace of nervous- 
ness or excitement. He wondered if 
the Co-Pilot realised the nerve-racking 
fears that could arise in the awful 
loneliness of responsibility. 

The Navigator passed forward the 
new course, and the Captain set it on 
the grid-ring of the compass. He 
eased the aircraft round until the 
compass needle lay parallel with the 
grid-lines. 

“On course, Navigator.” 

“ Roger,! Skipper. I'll give you the 
E.T.A. in a second.” 

The Captain glanced over his right 
shoulder for a moment. He had a 
brief glimpse of the Navigator work- 
ing with calm concentration, his face 
faintly illuminated in the light reflected 
by the charts on the table from the 
heavily screened angle-lamp. He saw 
the deft manipulation of the naviga- 
tion instruments and computers ; saw 
the precise movements of the pencil 
as the calculations were made. He 
envied the Navigator his complete 
freedom from nervousness. Of course, 
navigation demanded your entire at- 
tention, and did not leave a portion of 
your mind free, as piloting did, to be a 
prey to nervousness and fear. 

The Navigator gave him a message- 
dip bearing the Estimated Time of 
Arrival. The Captain called the Radio 
Officer on the interphone. 
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““ Hello, Sparks. Send this message 
to St Edwin: ‘Making emergency 
landing 0710 hours. Hospital case on 
board. Request ambulance meet air- 
craft.’ Then ask for a weather report, 
and tell °em we may need S.B.A.” 

“O.K., Skipper. I'll call you when 
I’ve got their reply.” 

The Captain pressed the Steward’s 
call-button, and the Steward answered 
on the interphone. 

“* How are things back there ?” the 
Captain asked. 

“That bod’s still pretty bad, 
Skipper. Doc’s just given him some 
dope. The other passengers are O.K., 
though.” 

“Fine! Now listen: tell the doctor 
I’m going to try to land at St Edwin, 
and I’ve asked for an ambulance to 
meet us. We'll be there in twenty 
minutes.” 

“O.K. Are we stopping there for 
long ?” 

“No; just long enough to get the 
man into the ambulance. I want to 
be in London on schedule if I can.” 

“Right you are, Skipper. I’m just 
going to dish ’em out some coffee, and 
T’ll pass the news to ’em as I go round.” 

Obviously the Steward’s nerves could 
not be troubling him when he was 
able to think about serving coffee at 
such a time. 

“Hello, Skipper. Here’s your 
weather report.” The Radio Officer’s 
voice sounded as imperturbable as 
that of a traditional English butler. 
“Wind from 210 degrees, speed 25 
knots; barometric pressure at the 
airfield, 997 millibars; cloud base, 
60 feet ; visibility, 400 yards; slight 
drizzle. They have an ambulance 
ready, and want to speak to you on 
R/T. Ill put you through as soon as 
I’ve checked their frequency.” 





1 Code word meaning ‘“‘ Your message received and understood.” 
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That weather report was disquieting. 
The cloud base was dangerously low 
for a Standard Beam Approach, even 
for a Pilot with the Captain’s wide 
experience. He felt curiously light- 
headed, as if frozen fingers were com- 
pressing the base of his brain. 

The interphone crackled, and he 
heard St Edwin calling him on the 
radio-telephone. 

** Able Baker from St Edwin Tower. 
Message for you. Over.”’ 

He pressed the ‘transmit’ button 
on the interphone control-box. 

“St Edwin Tower from Able Baker. 
Send your message. Over.” 

“‘Baker from Tower. There is a 
60-degree cross-wind on the S§.B.A. 
runway. We suggest you use G.C.A., 
as the runway in use is almost dead 
into wind. Over.” 

The Captain’s throat began to feel 
dry, and there was a sour, unpleasant 
taste in his mouth. This would be the 
first time that he had had to use the 


Ground-Controlled Approach in real 
earnest, and the prospect did not 


please him. It was not that he dis- 
trusted the Ground-Controlled Ap- 
proach ; but he preferred the Standard 
Beam Approach because he was more 
experienced in it. Landing in a 60- 
degree cross-wind, however, was an 
unnecessarily big risk to take in the 
present circumstances ; so the Ground- 
Controlled Approach it would have to 
be. He pressed the ‘transmit’ button 
again. 

“Tower from Baker. 
G.C.A. Over.” 

‘“* Baker from Tower. Roger. G.C.A. 
is standing by to accept you. Listen 
out on this frequency for St Edwin 
Control. Out.” 

Inconsequently, the Captain wished 
it were daylight. For some unaccount- 
able reason he found a blind approach 
infinitely more nerve-racking at night. 


Will land by 
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“Able Baker from St Edwin Con. 
trol. Do you hear me? Over.” 

** St Edwin Control from Able Baker, 
Loud and clear. Over.’ 

** Baker from Control. Loud and 
clear also. You are twenty-one mile 
North-West of the airfield. Fly at 
1500 feet. Steer 140 degrees. Over.” 

He acknowledged the instructions, 
and altered to the new course, at the 
same time starting to lose height, 
When he levelled out at 1500 feet, the 
weather, if anything, seemed to be 
worse. The commentary from Control 
continued, aloof and impersonal, pass. 
ing him alterations of height and course, 
Each time he acknowledged an alters. 
tion, he wondered whether his voice 
betrayed his nervousness. 

“Baker from Control. You ar 
now twelve miles North-East of the 
airfield. Steer 210 degrees. Fly at 
1000 feet. Reduce your airspeed to 
120 knots. Over.” 

After he had carried out these in- 
structions, the Captain pressed the 
button which warned the Steward to 
prepare the passengers for landing. 

“Baker from Control. You ar 
eleven miles North-East of the air 
field, in line with the runway. Listen 
out on this frequency for St Edwin 
Approach Control. Out.” 

He acknowledged the message, and 
then checked that his safety-belt 
was securely fastened, motioning the 
Co-Pilot to do the same. The cold, 
prickly feeling in his scalp intensified. 

‘Able Baker from St Edwin Ap- 
proach Control. Fly at 1000 feet. 
Maintain your present course. How 
do you hear me? Over.” 

“St Edwin Approach Control from 
Able Baker. Hearing you loud and 
clear. Over.” 

“Baker from Approach Control. 
Roger. Do not acknowledge further 
instructions. Lower your landing: 
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Start losing height at your 
normal rate of descent. . . 

The Co-Pilot depressed the under- 
carriage control lever, and the Captain 
felt the pull on the control-column as 
the lowered wheels increased the re- 
sistance of the aircraft. He moved the 
propeller-pitch controls to the fully- 
fine position, then eased the throttles 
back until the vertical-speed indicator 
showed that he was losing height at 
300 feet a minute. 

“You are seven miles from the run- 
On the glide-path.... 
Present course satisfactory... . 
duce your airspeed to your normal 
approach speed, and lower partial flap 
as necessary. . . 

While the Co-Pilot lowered the flaps, 
the Captain reduced the airspeed. He 
was thankful that he did not have to 
acknowledge Control’s instructions, for 
he doubted if he could have found the 
voice to do so. He was conscious of 
the sweat on his palms. 

“You’re a little above the glide- 
Increase your rate of descent 
Turn right 5 degrees, 
steer 215 degrees. 

. Six miles from the runway... . 
Check your directional gyro... . 

As he obeyed, the Captain glanced 
wt of the window. It was a futile 
for the weather was so im- 
penetrably thick that he might have 
been trying to peer through a piece of 
black felt. His eyes were beginning to 
fel hot and dry from continuously 
staring at the instruments. 

“You are five miles from the run- 
On the glide-path now ; 
tsume your normal rate of descent. 

Turn left 3 degrees... . 
niles from touch-down... . 
wut check of vital actions. .. . 

Automatically, he checked that all 
the controls were correctly set for 
He could feel his heart 


right 5 degrees ; 







pounding, and there was an insistent, 
almost painful throbbing behind his 
temples. Out of the corner of his eye 
he could see the Co-Pilot leaning for- 
ward slightly, gazing out of the window. 
The soft, green light reflected from the 
luminous instruments picked out the 
high-lights on the Co-Pilot’s face, giving 
him, in the darkened cockpit, a pecu- 
liarly theatrical appearance. 

“ Still on the glide-path. ... Turn 
left 2 degrees. ... Two and a half 
miles to go... . Lower full flap as 
required... .” 

The weather was becoming rougher 
as they lost height, and the Captain 
found it hard to keep the aircraft 
steady. He was concentrating now on 
the directional gyro and the vertical- 
speed indicator, with only an occa- 
sional glance at the airspeed indicator. 
It was becoming increasingly difficult 
to keep the small model aeroplane of 
the artificial horizon level with its 
dancing, gyro-controlled horizon bar. 

“Still on the glide-path.... 
Course satisfactory. ... Two miles 
from touch-down. .. .” 

His throat was now so dry that 
breathing had become a conscious 
physical effort. The strain of fighting 
the controls was making his arms ache. 
But more insistent than anything else 
was that cold numb feeling at the base 
of his brain. 

“Still on the glide-path.... 
Course good.... One and a half 
miles. ... Coming in nicely... . 
One and a quarter miles.... Pre- 
pare to overshoot if necessary. .. .” 

The Captain moved his right hand 
to the throttle-levers. The altimeter 
reading was dropping steadily, and 
there was still no sign of a break in the 
weather; nothing but darkness. He 
tried to swallow, but could not. 

“One mile to go.... A trifle 
high ; increase your rate of descent a 
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little. . . . Course good. ... Onthe 
glide-path now; resume your normal 
rate of descent. ... Three-quarters 
of a mile. . . .” 

The altimeter needle seemed to be 
moving faster towards the zero mark. 
The weather was still impenetrably 
thick outside the aircraft. 

“Half a mile to go.... 
and height O.K.... Quarter of a 
mile.... Start to level out.... 
Overshoot if you do not see the lights 
and climb on your present course. 
Out.” 

There was a click in the earphones as 
the Approach Control transmitter was 
switched off. At almost the same 
moment the Co-Pilot remarked casu- 
ally, ‘‘ Lights ahead.” 

The Captain looked up and saw the 
twin lines of the flarepath lights ahead 
of him. He moved the control column 
back into his stomach, and cut the 
throttles to make a perfect landing. 


Course 


While the crew were sitting at 
breakfast some time later in the crew- 
room at London Airport, the doctor 
was shown into the room. 

“T’ve just dropped in,” he said, 
‘to let you know that our patient has 
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been operated on and is doing well, 
I’ve been speaking to the surgeon on 
the ’phone. Forgive me for intruding 
like this, but I thought you might like 
to know. It must have been a worry. 
ing time for all of you. Thank you, 
gentlemen. I hope I shall have the 
pleasure of flying with you again some 
day. Good-bye, and good luck.” 

““Do you know,” said the Co-Pilot 
after the doctor had gone, “I was 
really scared before that landing. 
Couldn’t see a thing outside the kite.” 

“It’s all right for you,” protested 
the Radio Officer; “‘I can never see 
outside. When I saw that weather 
report this morning, I really got the 
wind up.” 

“You bods are all right up front,” 
interrupted the Steward, “but I’m 
stuck down in the back of the kite, 
among the passengers. I can tell you, 
I was as worried as any of you.” 

“I wasn’t any too happy myself,” 
confessed the Navigator. ‘‘The Skipper 
wasn’t worried, though. I could see 
from the calm way he played with the 
knobs that he hadn’t a care in the 
world. Skipper, you must have nerves 
of pure steel.”’ 

The Captain said nothing. 
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AN ODD OCCASION. 





BY JOHN NANCE. 


I was smoking a cigarette, and my 
Uncle was just finishing his supper, 
when a worried-looking maid came into 
the room and said, “‘ Please, sir, the 
nilway station’s on the telephone, 
and they say there’s two lions and a 
tiger just arrived for you, and one of 
them’s getting out.”’ 

“That’s awkward,” said my Uncle, 
“because we haven’t finished the lion- 
house. Can you use a rifle ?”’ 

“Oh no, sir!” said the maid. 

“Not you, you fool,” said my 
Uncle, ‘* him.”’ 

“Yes,” I said in my turn, “ but 
not in the dark.” 

“We've got a hurricane-lamp,”’ said 
my Uncle testily. 

Just about this time he was much 
plagued by such unexpected arrivals. 
He was, in @ way, resigned to what 
he had ordered arriving unannounced 
at inconvenient moments (I think his 
order for the lions had really been 
more tentative than explicit); but it 
had somehow got around that he was 
making a collection, and people kept 
sending him things he had not asked 
for, did not want, and had nowhere 
to put, and yet which were, almost by 
definition, of the nature of non-return- 
ables. In addition to goldfish and 
caterpillars, and a white cockatoo 
which made a sound resembling ‘‘ Chase 
me, Charlie!’ he received one morn- 
ing at breakfast what its sender 
described, we subsequently discovered, 
4 a white-faced brown rat. My 
Uncle was not expecting a rat, and 
before he could take any appropriate 
action it had jumped out of the card- 





board box in which it had travelled 
and collided with my grandmother’s 
patent coffee-pot. This was a huge 
erection of sculptured silver, which 
began at the bottom with a methy- 
lated spirit-lamp and worked up by 
unimaginable intestinal stages to a 
silver lid at the top. It was notori- 
ously unreliable, and never more so 
than when subjected to some unex- 
pected strain or stress. When the 
rat collided with it, it uttered a.pro- 
testing gurgle, and then, discarding 
the silver lid over my Uncle’s head 
on to the sideboard, shot a fountain 
of boiling coffee up towards the ceiling. 
In the confusion that ensued, the rat 
escaped through the doorway into the 
hall before any of us had really noticed 
its face, and we never saw it again. 
This was unfortunate; for had it 
been in fact a white-faced brown rat 
it would have been extremely rare and 
valuable. 

My Uncle was always indignant with 
any man who reached years of dis- 
cretion and still remained unable to 
distinguish between the creatures of 
the field. He attributed it to Secondary 
Education. So when a day or two 
later a small boy came up to him in 
the garden and said that he had 
found an adder, my Uncle saw the 
occasion for a useful little homily. 
Of the principal snakes indigenous to 
Devonshire, the grass-snake, which is 
harmless, is the more common and 
unwary, while the adder, which is 
both poisonous and bad-tempered, is 
also extremely shy and difficult to 
catch. My Uncle naturally assumed 
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that the boy had found a grass-snake ; 
and was somewhat taken aback when, 
in the study, he fished a particularly 
fine specimen of a fully grown adult 
adder from his trousers’ pocket, where 
it had been lying comfortably curled 
up in the drowsy warmth. 

It happened that my Uncle did not 
have an adder, and after recovering 
he was highly delighted. Leaving it 
momentarily upon the study table, 
he hurried out to find a box in which 
to keep it until more suitable accom- 
modation could be arranged. In the 


passage he met the pigeon man, with . 


some problem concerning ring numbers, 
and it was not until eleven o’clock 
that night that he finally returned to 
his study, to find the adder still lying 
on the table. This led him to conclude 
that it was either dead or dying, and 
he began to poke it with a pen-holder 
in an effort to stir it into some form of 
purposeful activity. Used only to the 
pitiful gropings of human beings when 
they are suddenly roused to reality 
from deep slumber, he was taken 
completely by surprise when the adder, 
without giving the slightest prelimin- 
ary warning that it was even awake, 
suddenly lashed out at him and caught 
his wrist with its fangs.} 

Needless to say, there was a tre- 
mendous to-do. His man, hastily 
summoned, rushed to the passage to 
telephone to the doctor, who lived 
several miles away and had, we after- 
wards learnt, only just that moment 
got into a hot bath preparatory to 
going to bed. The pigeon man seized 
the adder in the fire-tongs and shut it 
in the coal-scuttle; while my Uncle, 
who had heard that the effect of a 
snake-bite was to slow and finally to 
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stop the beating of the heart, looked 
frantically round for something that 
would keep his own heart going until 
the doctor arrived. He found, with 
some difficulty, a bottle of brandy in 
the cellars (which, for some reason, he 
had had rearranged and reinforced as 
an air-raid shelter during the first 
World War); and, pouring himself 
out an enormous measure, hastily 
gulped it down. 

My Uncle was a most abstemious 
man, and presently he began to feel 
decidedly queer. This he put down 
to the rapid assault of the venom 
upon his heart, and, alarmed by this 
and the somewhat spectacular swelling 
of his arm, he helped himself to an 
even more liberal measure. By the 
time the doctor arrived, he had re- 
peated the treatment several times, 
and, finding himself unable to stand 
without support and unable to lie 
down owing to the spinning in his 
head, was convinced that he was 
dying. The doctor, who at first com- 
pletely misinterpreted the situation 
and was inclined to be angry, was 
finally able to reassure him on this 
point. 

Considered against such a_back- 
ground, the arrival of two lions and a 
tiger, intimidating though it was, was 
not quite so intimidating as it might 
have proved to a more normal house- 
hold. My Uncle had a horse which, 
rather curiously, did not take fright at 
the smell of wild animals, and this 
was now despatched, with the waggon, 
to the station to collect them; my 
Uncle expressing it as his opinion 
that if one of the animals did get out, 
it would probably start either on the 
horse or on the driver, thereby giving 





1 This adder was still in my Uncle’s collection only a few years ago. It was by then quite 
elderly, but its temper had not improved. 
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other people round about time to deal 
with the situation before any real 
damage was done. 

I had never previously seen a lion 
or a tiger in transit, and I do not quite 
now what I expected; but when 
later the horse and waggon pulled in 
through the high red sides of our 
Devon lane, I know I had not ex- 
pected three tea-chests. Bits of the 
ply were already flaking away from 
oe of them; but it was from the 
one with the missing front (luckily it 
was the end with the barred slide 
inside) that the snarling was coming. 
My Uncle swung the lamp round them. 
“We can’t leave them there,” was 
his verdict; ‘“‘I doubt if they’d last 
the night.” I did not say what I 
thought. I wasn’t paying for them. 

The lion-house, where the lions and 
tiger were to go, consisted of two 
very substantial-looking outer cages, 
and two inner dens with wide wooden 
steps at the back (‘‘ they like to sleep 
off the floor,” said my Uncle). Trans- 
versely under the steps was a passage, 
with an ordinary wooden double-door 
at each end and an ordinary glass 
window in the middle. A shank from 
this passage ran between the dens. 
It seemed quite clear to me that a 
tiger reaching out through the bars 
from one den could shake paws with 
4 lion reaching out from the other, 
leaving no room for a man in the 
middle. ‘‘ We'll have to get some 
netting,’ said my Uncle, “but we 
must get them unpacked first.” 

His solicitude for the lions was not 
tven primarily financial. He had 
reason to suppose that they were 
mecommonly good specimens. His 
interest in animal and bird life was 
intense; and he had formed the 
pinion that given proper treatment 
4 wild animal should ‘do’ just as well 
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in captivity as in its natural environ- 
ment. It was his theory that only 
sickly or ‘poor’ adult animals were 
ever so imprudent as to get shot or 
captured or even seen by human 
beings. We had no knowledge, he 
maintained, of the mature develop- 
ment of many of the more intelligent 
beasts. This was particularly true of 
the great apes. He envisaged a full- 
grown chimpanzee as a tremendously 
impressive spectacle of gorilla-like pro- 
portions. In proof of his point, he 
had reared in a greenhouse in his 
garden a female acquired from a 
sailor who gave his personal assurance 
that it had been bottle-fed on baby- 
food almost from the moment of its 
capture in the nest. This chimpanzee 
rapidly grew from being a pleasant 
plaything to being, potentially, an 
extremely ugly customer. When it 
was almost as tall as my Uncle and a 
great deal heavier, it escaped one 
winter morning into the snow, and, 
appearing unexpectedly at the back 
door, gave the maid the worst turn 
she had had since the day when, 
taking a tray of early morning tea to 
an Indian merchant who had arrived 
with his retinue to talk parrots with 
my Uncle, she had turned a corner 
in the corridor to see an almost naked 
man lying on the mat before his door, 
with a drawn sword in his hand. 
When the maid dropped the tray and 
screamed, the man merely smiled in 
@ manner which caused her to lock 
herself in the sewing-room for the rest 
of the day. The chimpanzee, catching 
pneumonia, became delirious, and had 
to be shot. 

In living contrast was the Paca 
Rana. This rodent, which is of noc- 
turnal habits and so shy that it has 
hardly ever been seen, let alone cap- 
tured alive, lived in my Uncle’s study, 
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mostly under one of the inglenook 
seats. Like an enormous rat, it had 
been taken as a baby, but, as a result 
of improper feeding, was so com- 
pletely crippled by rickets that it 
could only move at a snail’s pace to 
and from its dinner at the hearth. 
This did not prevent it from terrifying 
casual visitors out of their wits when 
they caught sight of it unexpectedly 
approaching across the hearthrug with 
@ purposeful gleam in its eye. One 
officer in particular was highly in- 
censed at what he obviously con- 
sidered to be a personal assault upon 
his dignity. Unwarned of its exist- 
ence, he did not see the creature until 
it was almost at his feet. Catching 
sight of it then, he leapt up with a 
howl of horror and upset a cup of coffee 
all over the front of his new uniform. 
He was not in the least mollified to 
learn that it was the only one of its 
kind in captivity anywhere in the 
world. In fact, pecple never felt the 
same about accepting an evening’s 
hospitality from my Uncle after they 
had been caught unawares by his 
Paca Rana; and even when it was 
known to have died, they could be 
observed continually glancing nerv- 
ously into corners and wondering what 
other unpleasant surprises lay in store 
for them. 

Whatever happened, my Uncle was 
determined that his lions and his tiger 
should be properly cared for. We 
backed the waggon up to a grille in 
the outer cage, and slid the open- 
ended chest against it. This seemed 
at once the simplest and the safest on 
which to start. My Uncle raised the 
slide, and presently a lion crawled out, 
looking cramped and rather cross. It 
took a back-handed swipe in the 
general direction of the hurricane- 
lamp, and lumbered away into the 
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darkness. We heard the iron door 
clang, and that meant that it had 
gone inside. ‘“‘It’s just as well,’’ said 
my Uncle. ‘The bars of these outer 
cages aren’t properly fixed yet. If he 
leant against them they’d probably 
fall down.”’ 

We now had two chests left, con. 
taining respectively a lioness and a 
tiger. The crates were stencilled with 
diamonds and the word ‘Soochong,’ 
and they bore coloured railway labels, 
but the contents were not identified. 
**It doesn’t matter,” said my Unele, 
“If it’s the wrong one we can always 
leave it outside.” 

** But the bars ?’’ I ventured. 

“Oh, that’s all right,’ said my 
Uncle. ‘‘ They don’t like fire. We'll 
simply light a fire and keep it away 
from them.” 

We opened another chest, and it 
turned out to be the lioness. My 
Uncle howled to Jolly, in the den, to 
open the door. The lioness disappeared 
out of our little local area of light, but 
she did not go inside. There was an 
awkward pause. ‘“‘ Supposing the lion 
comes out?’ I asked. “Jolly will 
see to that,’’ said my Uncle con- 
fidently. I cannot imagine how one 
would describe Jolly’s official status. 
He was the man who looked after the 
hyena, so he automatically qualified 
for the job of looking after the lions. 
Subsequently he had charge of the 
bear and some monkeys—but not the 
chimpanzee, which, for some curious 
reason, was attended by the head 
gardener. 

When it came to the point, we could 
not get the tiger out of its chest. We 
banged on the box and called “‘ puss, 
puss,”’ and laid a trail of pigeon-blood 
and bits of pigeon, but nothing hap- 
pened. My Uncle lowered the slide 
and peered through the bars. ‘“* They 
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won't look a human being in the eye,” 
said my Uncle. This one not only 
looked him in the eye, but spat in it. 
“It’s still alive, anyway,” said my 
Uncle cheerfully. ‘‘ We’ll put it in the 
cattle-shed.”’ 

At the cattle-shed we sloped two 
planks from the tail of the cart, and 
began to slide the tiger down. Un- 
fortunately there weren’t enough of 
us, and the chest escaped about half- 
way down. It hit the floor with a 
crash, and split right across. ‘‘ That’s 
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set-back. An elderly and apparently 
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; hap: @ it, had, on that particular morning, 
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as a result, had been severely slashed. 
The lioness, my Uncle was convinced, 
far from making for the open country, 
would be lying in wait for him in the 
shrubbery. 

We were considerably relieved when 
we got round to the den and 
found both lion and lioness inside. 
The lion was standing up, but the 
lioness, contrary to my Uncle’s indica- 
tion, was lying peacefully on the floor. 
Our coming disturbed her, and she 
scrambled to her feet. This upset the 
lion, which jumped up the steps at 
the back. It missed its footing, and 
clawed at the top step, half of which 
came away, leaving a gap a foot wide 
over the passage. Frightened, it fell 
heavily on to the lower step, which 
split and began to sag. ‘“ That’s 
awkward,” said my Uncle. “I'd no 
idea lions were so heavy.” 

The lion and the lioness, thoroughly 
upset, began to fight. They crashed 
into the steps, and a piece of planking 
fell into the passage. ‘“‘ They don’t 
like water,” said my Uncle without 
conviction, and sent Jolly for a bucket 
and a garden syringe. That left the 
two of us, and two lions having a 
scrap, in the pool of light from the 
hurricane-lamp. Several more bits of 
planking came away. We retired to 
the tiger’s den. A hundred yards 
away the nearest houses of Exton 
slumbered peacefully in the summer 
night. 

“It'll be awkward,” said my Uncle, 
“if they get out. There’s a herd of 
zebra in the paddock—but the wretched 
things won’t do anything sensible like 
that. They'll slink about in the 
suburbs till they find a man in uni- 
form, and then they’ll pounce on him. 
And the Local Authority will send me 
a damn silly notice telling me to 
abate them. The house is stacked,” 
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said my Uncle with feeling, “ with 
notices about nuisances in connection 
with this place.” The lion put its 
foot through the planking, then oblig- 
ingly withdrew it again. “If one of 
them’s in the passage when Jolly 
opens the door, I hope he’s got sense 
enough to shut it again.” 

Curiously enough, the lions did not 
like water. They snarled, and acted 
tough ; but whenever we squirted the 
syringe in their faces they backed 
away and quietened down. ‘“ That’s 
all right,” said my Uncle. “ Jolly 
will take the first trick, and you can 
take over about three.’”’ And he 


hung the hurricane-lamp on a nail 
and went off to ring up the cattleman. 
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“‘ There’s a tiger in the shed,” he said 
over the telephone, “between the 
buffalo and those stinking goats. See 
how it is in the morning. Open the 
door carefully, because it may be loose. 
Oh yes, and get there before seven. 
You never know what fool thing that 
girl will do.” 
** Yes, sir,’’ said the cattleman. 


The following week a bear arrived. 
When they lifted the chest off the 
station platform, the bottom stayed 
on the ground. Four porters staggered 
along with the chest towards the 
waggon, which was waiting in the main 
street of the town. The bear walked 
underneath. 
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KURDISH VIEWS. 


BY ALAN STEWART. 


Tas Barzanis of Kurdistan have 
always been a fractious, rebellious 
lot. More remote, and lacking the 
comparatively easy communications 
of other tribes with the market 
centres of Iraq, they have never got 
beyond the stage of poor relations 
with their brother Kurds or, more 
particularly, with their Iraqi over- 
lords. When the economic effects 
of Hitler’s war turned their usual 
poverty into destitution they had 
neither the foresight, the capital, nor 
the available grazing to follow the 
example of more fortunate tribes and 
make terms with the contractors who 
supplied occupying armies; it was 
natural that renitence, if not actual 
insurrection, should become the order 
of the day. Looting and replenish- 
ment of their larders from villages— 
undefended because the menfolk were 
serving with the Iraqi or British 
Forces—was an easy answer to their 
problems, and Barzani independence 
of law and order had seemed at last 
assured when the rebel, Rashid Ali, 
seized power in Baghdad and threw 
in his lot with Nazi-ism. It was a 
sad inconvenience when the Govern- 
ment, restored and backed by British 
authority, decided to reimpose its 
authority in its farthermost province. 

Government confidence, however, 
was misplaced, and it was only after 
months of ineffectual skirmishing that 
the powers in Baghdad realised the 
welessness of trying to kill a flea 
with a sledge-hammer, and the advan- 
tages of sweet reasonableness made 
themselves apparent. Eastern diplo- 
macy took its usual course, and 


when Mulla Mustafa, the Barzani 
leader, was invited to the capital 
for what were termed “ treaty talks,” 
the only surprising outcome was the 
Mulla’s surprise when he and his 
attendant followers were seized and 
subjected to the indignity of enforced 
residence at Habbaniyah, a sand- 
swept waste about seventy miles west 
of the capital. Some little time later 
his protests secured a move to southerly 
Hilla, where he was a little better off 
climatically, but much worse off 
strategically. It took many months 
and much intrigue and pulling of 
strings before it was agreed that the 
Mulla’s state of health warranted his 
removal to Sulaimania, a highland 
township on the fringe of the wild 
country which Mulla Mustafa called 
home. Even the most sophisticated 
Baghdadi raised his eyebrows at this 
move, and of the many theories 
advanced only two were held worthy 
of consideration. The first was that 
the Government had tired of sub- 
sidising Barzani prisoners, and thought 
the benefit to its Treasury would be 
adequate compensation for the loss 
of a handful of discontented Kurds. 
The second, and more popular, credited 
the Government with the desire to 
avoid further expenditure and further 
trouble by allowing the rebels to 
escape and subsequently liquidating 
them for their temerity. Whatever 
the reason, the Mulla lost no time 
in taking advantage of his position ; 
he made a clean getaway, with sufficient 
provision to start another series of 
lootings and pillagings. 

The Treasury had again to bear 
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the brunt; for expeditions on an 
ever-increasing scale struggled north- 
ward in a vain attempt to save Govern- 
ment face. Official reports credited 
these expeditions with unbroken 
successes, but did not explain the 
lack of prisoners or heads to a some- 
what doubting public. Neutral reports 
spoke of tribal raids on police posts 
and food dumps, while the tribesmen’s 
stories were of unprovoked military 
attacks which interfered unduly with 
the agrarian activities of a peace- 
loving band of loyal subjects. 

The contradicting stories intrigued 
me, and when the opportunity offered 
for me to pose as a harmless civilian 
rubberneck I decided to visit Barzan 
and see what was really happening ; 
Mulla Mustafa had been my host on 
previous shooting trips, and fishing- 
tackle and a gun-case would be 
camouflage enough for my journeying 
in troubled territory. The preliminary 
arrangements were easy. Iraqi rail- 


ways ran a service to Kirkuk, and 
beyond that point there would be 
motor transport to take me up 
through Rowanduz to Rayat on the 


Persian border. A telegram to Erbil 
ensured that horses would be waiting 
for me at Rayat, and from there I 
should take to the hills. 

It was dull, uneventful, and un- 
comfortable travelling, and after we 
had reached the border and turned 
due north the succeeding two-days’ 
ride was over stony tracks of unbroken 
monotony until we reached the line 
of tribal feeding grounds which paid 
no heed to frontiers. 

Turning west I followed the pastures 
of the black-tented nomads, and when 
once or twice I came on their camps 
I found them very friendly and quite 
willing to provide runners to take my 
message to Mulla Mustafa asking if 
I might call on him. While still 
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two days’ journey from Barzan a 
group of his followers brought his 
welcome and formed my escort to 
a back-door entrance to Barzani terri- 
tory. The old-time courtesy of 
‘peesh-vaz’ was still observed, and 
late though it was, my host rode out 
to meet me and to companion me for 
the last few miles of bare, rocky, 
inhospitable country ; a fitting setting 
for his rough stone home, which was 
poor, but generous in its poverty. 

The Mulla is short and _ stockily 
built, and though his outward appear. 
ance gives no indication of his stubborn 
fighting quality, his method of ex. 
pression, a soft-spoken undertone, 
conveys the impression of fixity of 
purpose. He was glad to have a 
friendly and unexpected visitor, and 
our first evening was largely taken 
up with reminiscence and unprofitable 
discussion of what the future might 
hold. I had, of course, to detail my 
journey. The sand-blown, overnight 
train ride on the flats from Baghdad 
to Kirkuk was familiar to him and 
brought little comment, but when I 
went on to describe the car journey 
to Erbil and the Persian frontier, 
and my subsequent ride across the 
mountains, there was a quickening 
interest. 

Were there armoured cars at Erbil? 
Had the Rowanduz garrison been 
reinforced ? Was artillery being sent 
up from Baghdad, and what indica- 
tions were there of aircraft being 
used ? 

I told him what he already knew, 
and raised a suspicion of a smile 
when I added that doubtless his 
own intelligence service kept him 
better informed. His men, who had 
shared our evening meal and were 
squatted round the rush-covered floor 
of the dining-room, guffawed, but were 
immediately quieted by a raised 
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shoulder and a glance that had as 
much command as a sergeant-major’s 
park. Some general and _ rather 
desultory conversation followed, and 
when I found the bodyguard wrapping 
themselves in blankets and preparing 
to sleep where they sat, I climbed 
to the flat, mud roof to follow their 
example. My syce, who was also on 
this trip my personal servant, had 
prepared quarters for me there, and 
before saying good-night I suggested 
that my host might join me next 
morning and sample my servant’s 
breakfast cooking. 

It was barely light when his arrival 
woke me, and we shared the edge of 
my camp-bed while we waited for 
tea and a rapidly rising sun to dispel 
the chill of an autumn morning. A 
mountain stream, boiling and fighting 
its way to the plains, some tattered 
scrub oak, and a pitifully few terraced 
patches of cultivation emphasised the 
barrenness of Barzan. The Mulla’s 


grubby finger pointed first to the 
landmarks, then to some specks in 
the hills. 


“These are my flocks,’ he said, 
and, stabbing the air again, “ these 
are my cattle. The sheep scratch 
for their food and the cattle starve 
on acorns. My people starve on sick 
animals.”’ 

While he spoke I had taken a 
few steps towards the edge of the 
roof. My attention was engaged by 
a@ handful of plump hens busily 
pecking at a pile of sacks standing 
in a corner of the courtyard below. 
A stream of wheat indicated the 
contents, and I had counted fifty- 
three sacks when I became aware of 
the Mulla beside me. He paused in 
his recital of misfortune to contem- 
plate the pile with evident pleasure. 

“The Iraqis are foolish,” he said ; 
“they leave stores of food unguarded, 
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and, praise be to Allah, we shall hope 
to live through another winter.” 

I had heard of a bloodless raid on 
the Mergasur post and of hundreds 
of sacks of grain being looted. Here 
was some evidence of it, but I made 
no comment other than to suggest 
the inadvisability of allowing his hens 
to eat the winter reserve. 

** What difference does it make,” 
was the retort, “if we eat the grain 
as meat or bread? The fowls, too, 
are part of our reserve.” 

Ghulam Ali, my syce, interrupted 
to say that breakfast was ready. 
Apricots, cornflakes and cream, ham- 
burgers and new potatoes had all 
come from my collection of tins, 
and the Mulla’s kitchen had added 
a dish of fried eggs lightly dusted 
withsugar. The effect on our digestions 
may have been deplorable, but it gave 
a sense of well-being, and when an 
hour later we relaxed by the noisy 
stream Mulla Mustafa spoke of his 
struggle and of his differences with 
Baghdad. 

“IT know,” he began, “ that foreign 
wars have hindered the flow of rice 
and tea and cotton, and that it isn’t 
the Government’s fault that my crops 
have failed for seasons in succession. 
But I have paid taxes in the good 
years and have helped to keep the 
town-dwelling fat-bellies in the luxury 
they still enjoy. And now, by God, 
they give nothing but empty promises 
when I ask for help, and call me 
brigand, robber, and thief because I 
try to feed and clothe my people. 
Are not they the robbers when they 
deny me bread, and send force against 
me when I cannot find further tribute 
from the nothing that is left to me? 
I shall meet force with force, and if 
God wills that I be conquered, men 
will say that I died a Kurd and not 
@ jackal.” 
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Here I took the opportunity to 
take soundings about the pan-Kurdish 
movement of which there had been 
much talk, and I asked if mutual 
Kurdish aid was an impracticable 
ideal. The fire died from his eyes 
and a look of caution, almost of 
cunning, took its place. 

“IT have heard of mutual Kurdish 
aid,” he said. ‘‘ What aid can one 
beggar give to another? ‘There are 
some who write and preach about 
such things, but they who ask for 
money to help us—they, too, are 
now town-dwellers. Are we to support 
yet another army of fat-bellies in a 
vain hope for freedom ? ”’ 

I gathered that the Mulla’s epithet, 
“‘ fat-belly,”> was his term for any 
bureaucrat, and I began to under- 
stand the hopelessness of his outlook. 
There was one more gambit before 
the Mulla’s communicative mood was 
broken. — 

“ Russia,’ I suggested, “‘ might be 
interested in Kurdistan.” 

There was a long, contemplative 
silence before the Mulla rose, and, 
pacing the narrow strip of sward 
where our samovar still smoked, gave 
me his views on Russia. 

“They are cold, these Bolsheviks. 
They work and preach, they drink 
and eat, they dance and sing, but 
there is no laughter in them. I have 
heard from them and they give no 
vain promises; they will be masters, 
but I serve no masters. Their ways 
are not our ways, and I shall hold to 
Barzan.” 

“* Hold to Barzan,” I queried, ‘‘ while 
Baghdad invests you on one side and 
Persia speaks of Russian concentra- 
tions in Azerbaijan ?”’ 

For the first time the Mulla laughed 
whole-heartedly. 

“Russian concentrations! If a 
Russian soldier leaves his post on 
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the frontier to relieve himself the 
spies of Baghdad earn a month’s 
keep immediately by reporting a 
Russian concentration on the Iraqi 
border! No, I have no fear from 
that quarter. The Bolsheviks may 
bluster, but they dare not interfere, 
yet, with the owners of the oil that 
flows from Kurdish mountains. Their 
agents come, but their talk is not for 
us. In the towns such talk is heeded 
by youngsters in collars, who think 
that to read and write gives them 
understanding beyond their fathers. 
They will learn yet, perhaps from 
their Russian friends, that well-being 
comes from sweat. Russians!’ The 
Mulla rose and spat violently. 

As we walked towards the house 
I spoke of the hopelessness of his 
living at enmity with all his neighbours, 
and suggested that a change of policy 
and a less intransigent attitude might 
have their advantages. 

“Better to have enemies and to 
know them than to have untrusted 
and untrusting friends,” he replied. 

In the house there was ice-cold 
doogh to relieve the thirst induced 
by over-sweetened, too-strong tea, and 
much talking. After a meagre lunch 
of goat stew, goat’s-milk cheese and 
bread, I remembered the Mulla’s last 
remark and felt guilty ; for I had just 
written in my diary: “ Russian over- 
tures to M.M. apparently not well 
received.” 

Late that evening there was 4 
majlis of ragamuffins who had straggled 
in at irregular intervals from the 
south and east. They were the 
Mulla’s men and they were making 
their reports on the disposition of 
the ‘enemy.’ There was apparently 
little news, for after half an hour's 
questioning they were dismissed. I 
noticed the care they took of their 
arms, most of them ancient—they 
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were cleaned, oiled, and reloaded 
before the men dispersed to their 
various sleeping quarters. Their leader 
would have resumed his recitation of 
tribal wars and misfortunes, but after 
a final glass of tea I made the excuse 
of my early departure next morning, 
and received his wishes for a good 
night’s rest. 

By sunrise the horses were ready, 
breakfast eaten, and my host, with 
the escort which had guided me into 
Barzan, was ready to give me safe- 
conduct from his home. The dis- 
position of the guard was changed, 
however; for I was leaving by the 
front entrance and my route would 
take me through country patrolled 
by Iraqi troops. Eight men of the 
escort went ahead, keeping a distance 
of about a mile and covering the 
heights on either side of the valley 
we followed. Four men walked with 
us, and the remaining three formed 
a fantail rearguard about half a 


mile behind. When the Mulla stopped 
to say good-bye he told me his men 
would escort me to Beresia, where, 
“God willing that there be no inter- 
tuptions,’’ we should arrive in two 


days’ time. One day would, in fact, 
have been enough if Barzani security 
measures had not necessitated a 
tortuous, trackless route over stony, 
heart-breaking wilds. It was an 
hour after dusk when we reached 
the tiny mountain stream that marked 
our camping ground. The horses 
watered and hobbled, we made the 
ground our bed, and our meal of 
bread and goat’s-milk cheese; after 
a comfortless night I was glad to 
see the dawn; for the smouldering fire 
of camel-thorn made little difference 
at that chilly height, and I welcomed 
the trek that led us by mid-day to 
the house of Sultan Agha, a cousin 
of Mulla Mustafa, at Beresia. I 
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liked Sultan Agha. He resembled 
his cousin in appearance, but was 
simpler and more open in conversa- 
tion. During a meal that made up 
for our short-commons the previous 
evening, I heard of the recent fighting 
in the neighbourhood with Iraqi troops. 
It was an unsatisfactory fight; for 
the Iraqis were strong enough to with- 
draw without loss of life or equipment. 

“Why the fight?” I asked, and 
was told that “through some mis- 
understanding ”’ the Iraqis had wrongly 
concluded that Sultan Agha had some 
part in the cutting of Government 
communications in the district. 

The new verandah that had been 
added to the Sultan’s house was 
supported by hollow steel posts that 
may or may not have been erstwhile 
telephone posts ; the cross-beams that 
supported the mud roof of the verandah 
were similar posts, and they were 
lashed with wire that may or may 
not have been telephone wire. I 
did not inquire. In the evening we 
walked up some partridge about a 
mile away, and later I slept in a 
comfortable matting bed, slung in 
@ framework of shortened hollow 
steel posts. 

I had imagined that the morning 
would see me free to move unguarded 
and at my own speed, but Sultan 
Agha insisted that the Mulla’s men 
should escort me out of Barzan 
territory. My own view was that 
trouble, if it came, would arise from 
the presence of my guard, but they 
were pleasant fellows and I enjoyed 
their company. Our mid-day halt 
was at Piran, attractive because of 
its wooded country. There was a 
village green where the headman 
brought his entertainers, three youths, 
who sang and danced while our meal 
of mutton stew was made ready, 
and where Agha Jan, the oldest of 
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my guard, demonstrated the quick- 


ness in action of the usually slow-— 


moving tribesmen. Wearing long, 
loose, blue cotton trousers he was 
standing in ankle-deep grass watering 
the hovses when he suddenly stiffened, 
and, pointing to his right leg, remarked 
in an ordinary conversational voice, 
‘“There’s a snake in my trousers!” 

Before the sentence was finished 
his neighbour, standing with a halter 
in his hand, had the rope between 
Agha Jan’s legs and tightened in a 
noose high up on his right thigh. 
The minute during which both men 
stood still, while the snake reversed 
its journey and crawled again to 
earth, seemed an hour, and _ the 
subsequent cry, ‘‘ Na-kush, he is 
harmless,” did not detract from the 
display of presence of mind. There 
are venomous, crawling things in 
plenty in Piran. 

Our next stop was Kolaka, after 
@ six-hour ride through wooded 
but little-watered country. Here was 
@ poverty-stricken hamlet with little 
to offer in hospitality other than a 
solitary lean kid, which was killed, 
spitted, and turned out as kabob 
within twenty minutes of our arrival. 
Half-way through the roasting the 
owner of the kid, who was also the 
chef, plunged a grimy hand into the 
smoking carcase and drew a tit-bit 
for my aperitif—a piece of tender 
liver, of which the cooking had been 
timed to a nicety. While I enjoyed 
the meal I protested uselessly to the 
leader of the guard, who had ordered 
the killing, about its obvious extrava- 
gance, and had my offer of payment 
laughed to scorn. 

“What could he buy with money, 
that one without hope ?”’ 

A compromise whereby I handed 
over a dozen cartridges was received 
with favour, and if the tattered, 
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scarecrow owner of the kid had never 
in his life owned a gun, he was now 
at least in the position of being able 
to buy the temporary friendship of 
Mulla Mustafa’s followers. 

At dawn the following morning [ 
said good-bye to my guard, and, with 
Ghulam Ali, made a leisurely twelve. 
hours’ ride to Sideka with a mid-day 
break at a spring-head near Lilkhan. 
This part of our journey lay in wild, 
wooded country that harboured many 
snakes, and twice we disturbed bears 
which, from the brief glances we got, 
were of the large brown Syrian variety. 
Sideka itself is a tumble-down village 
perched high in the rocky cutting of 
an ice-cold stream. It had a degree 
of importance, however, and a Mudir, 
who insisted on my sharing his official 
residence, a house that matched the 
general air of the village. The Mudir, 
an Iraqi Government official, enhanced 
his importance at the evening majlis 
by addressing me in Persian. It was 
an interesting majlis, and I was 
fascinated by the Blondin-like agility 
with which the various members 
kept their neutral position on a fence 
guarded on one side by Barzani 
observers and on the other by the 
representative of the Government of 
Iraq. Perhaps it was the atmosphere 
that decided me against taking a 
direct route from here to Baghdad; 
for, on the morrow, I surprised myself 
by heading due east for the Persian 
frontier. 

It was a short ride to the lovely 
village of Jujilla, owned by Daro 
Khan, whose elder brother, Pusho, 
himself a boy in years, was a Kurdish 
representative in the Iraqi Parliament. 
Jujilla is delightful. Grass-covered 
mountain slopes, well wooded, well 
cultivated and well cared for, give 
an impression of opulence which is 
emphasised by the hospitality of its 
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owner. Daro received me in his 
diwan-khana, an open room on a 
terraced cutting in the hillside, where 
vines clung to the supporting pillars, 
and fresh-cut flowers bloomed on 
the many small tables. Nuts, sherbet, 
sweetmeats, and mastao were offered, 
all of which I had to taste. He was 
worried ; for the Iraqi Government 
had just accused him of assisting 
some Army deserters across the Persian 
border, and he was awaiting the arrival 
and advice of his elder brother. Some 
two hours later Pusho threw the reins 
of his horse to an attendant, and, 
after a friendly greeting, informed me 
that a table was laid for us at his 
home at Bola. I hope that I con- 
cealed my surprise at the swiftness 
of his information service, for my 
arrival at Jujilla was unexpected even 
to myself. I was careful to time 
or ride to Bola: it took an hour 
and a half. 


Pusho’s house, too, 


lay among 
green fields, but in a narrow, saucer- 
like plain with mountain flanks, and 
it lacked the ajiriness and distant 


views of Daro’s home. Its sheltered 
position, however, gave warmth to 
a shallow stream which ran through 
the garden, and I welcomed a bathe 
and a change of clothing; it was 
& joy to find a temporary relief 
from the necessity for surreptitious 
scratching. 

During my absence Daro had 
evidently been given some unpalatable 
advice. He was morose and depressed, 
and his early plea to be excused made 
our evening meal a short one. Later 
1 walked with Pusho through his 
well-stocked garden and along the 
tough track of the Bola valley. Har- 
vests had been good, and there were 
large stocks of wheat and barley 
waiting to be threshed. There was 
tobacco also, but this year’s crop was 
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pest-ridden and unlikely to do more 
than meet domestic requirements. In 
a guarded conversation I gathered 
that Russian overtures had been 
made here too, but Soviet treatment 
of the Persian Azerbaijanis had left 
the Kurds wary, and disinclined to 
share their larder with a bear. Pusho’s 
men made regular, unofficial visits 
into Persia, trekking up the shores 
of Lake Urumiah and bringing news 
of happenings in Tabriz. Discourag- 
ing news it was, and the Kurds felt 
squeezed between unsympathetic Iraq 
and untrusted Russia. 

“I long for the days when Britain 
was, in fact, a friend of Kurdistan.” 

The words in italics convey in 
the translation exactly the meaning 
that Pusho’s slight emphasis gave to 
his equivalent “ rasti.”’ 

I lay up at Bola for a peaceful, 
lazy day, resting the horses against 
our next stage and the climb over 
the Hargurd Dagh mountain range. 
When we did leave we made a late, 
mid-morning start on a scarcely per- 
ceptible track which climbed pre- 
cipitously up the banks of a rushing 
stream. For most of the way the 
horses had to be led, and our many 
crossings of the stream resulted each 
time in an icy ducking. It was hard 
going, but through magnificent country. 
When we paused, with the sun-baked 
valley lying at our feet, we could see 
above us pockets of packed snow that 
had lasted out the summer. Recesses 
and terraces on the mountain-side 
were lush with grass as yet untouched 
by the nomad flocks, which were 
still grazing the higher pastures. Wild 
anemones, and a little white flower 
resembling sweet alyssum, coloured 
the pastures—and here were partridge. 
It would have been wanton to have 
killed for more than our pot, and 
the laggard flighting made this a 
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too easy matter. I shot two brace, 
and we spitted and roasted them over 
a brushwood fire when the failing 
light put a stop to our climbing. I 
do not know if it was the biting 
cold or the crunching of bones that 
awoke me some hours later; I went 
to mend the fire, and the jackals, 
which had found our refuse-heap, 
growled but did not give ground. 

At dawn we climbed again, and 
within half an hour arrived at Horna, 
a Balakian camping ground. There 
were women and children only in 
the camp, and although they were 
too shy to talk they were traditional 
in hospitality. Hot milk, honey and 
eggs were laid out on trays, and, 
while we ate, the families sat at a 
respectful distance and speculated on 
the nature of their unexpected guests. 
I had a toffee in my pocket, wrapped 
in transparent paper, and I gave it 
to a semi-naked, pot-bellied child who 
ventured within touching distance. 


“Chi ast?” he queried, and took 
it to his mother, who looked at me 
inquiringly. 

“It’s a sweetmeat,”’ I explained. 
“It’s good to eat—try it.” 

The mother was puzzled and touched 
the paper wrapping doubtfully with 


her tongue. I removed part of the 
wrapping, and her tongue explored 
the toffee. Understanding came at 
once. ‘“ Ah,”’ she said, “‘ it’s sugar!”’ 
And immediately the sweet, complete 
with wrapping, was tossed into the 
pot of milk simmering on the embers 
of the fire. 

Again a trackless and a breathless 
climb, for our altitude was now 
some ten thousand feet. A few miles 
away we saw the Balakian menfolk 
driving their herds and flocks to 
lower pastures. Their shouted queries 
came quite clearly on the mountain 
air. 
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“Who 
Whither ? ” 

Our replies satisfied them, and with 
& wave and a commendation to Allah 
they continued their leisurely way. 

We were now in the snow patches, 
but with a sun that scorched our 
faces until we reached the welcome 
shade of the Gawria Khaifroosh, the 
pass dividing Hargurd Dagh and Boz 
Dagh. From the peak of Hargurd 
Dagh there was nothing in the world 
but mountain. Away to the east 
the peaks of the Persian Zagros range 
formed a backcloth to a hobgoblin 
universe. Northwards, the more for- 
bidding for their proximity, were the 
Turkish heights, and somewhere in 
the jagged west was Syria. To the 
south, concealed in the haze beyond 
a series of dwindling ranges, lay the 
lowlands of Iraq. 

“Praise be,” said Ghulam Ali, 
‘from here our climb is downhill.” 

But that was not as easy as it 
sounded ; for the descent was on 4 
scree slope down which we had to 
zigzag in a series of slithering traverses, 
with heart-rending moments when the 
horses’ impatience threatened to pro- 
voke a landslide. Dusk caught us 
before the descent was completed, 
and we shivered the night through 
on an outcrop of rock, taking turns 
at holding the restless, thirsty, and 
waterless horses, who resented the 
delay in reaching the pastures they 
smelled below. 

With the first suspicion of light 
we moved once more, but it was 
mid-morning before we reached solid 
ground and could walk with any 
degree of freedom. A halt was made 
at a patch of coarse grass skirted by 
a stream whose shaded banks were 
rimed with frost. There was enough 
brushwood available to boil our kettle, 
and after a meagre breakfast Ghulam 
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Ali and I slept in the warmth of the 
sun, while our horses snuffled their 
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Before I slept, a ragged youth set 
off for the police post at Rayat. 
A telephone message from there to 
Rowanduz would have my car wait- 
ing for me next morning, and, with 
this thought in mind, I chose the 
shelter of a  lice-ridden, charcoal- 
warmed tent rather than the dis- 
comfort of sleeping outside in this 
draughty keyhole of the mountains. 

The morning was cold, with «a 
clinging, penetrating blanket of mist 
which made our progress slow. It 
was mid-day when we felt a metalled 
road beneath our feet and were 
greeted by the Iraqi police at Rayat. 
My car was waiting by the stone- 
built fort, and while baggage was 
stowed and arrangements made for 
the care of our horses the sergeant 
in charge suggested a deal with me— 
a bottle of arak for twenty cigarettes 
from the store in my car. I agreed ; 
for although I was now on that 
romantic highway stretching from 
Syria to China, was I not facing 
south and on my way to rejoin the 
sybarites of Baghdad ? 

Two days later I dined in the 
capital at the Iraqi Officers’ Club. 
I was questioned about my ‘ holiday ’ 
and my journeying. Discreetly I 
spoke of Persian landscapes, the 
meagreness of travelling rations, and 
the hardships of mountain travel. 
A portly little gentleman on my 
right, who was the Minister of the 
Interior, murmured quietly that had 
I wandered but a little from my 
route I could have enjoyed and 
appreciated the luxurious existence 
of work-shy Barzani Kurds. I aired 
my knowledge of the vernacular. 

** Fat-bellies ?”’ I queried. 
** Fat-bellies,”” he agreed. 





“FISH MUCH, DO YOU?” 


BY LADY ERSKINE-CRUM. 


THE corpulent man with the horn- 
rimmed spectacles and the outsized 
peak to his cap walked two or three 
times up and down Inverness Station 
platform, glancing each time into 
the compartment where I sat alone. 
While I was having coffee in the 
hotel lounge I had noticed this sports- 
man—for so, by the display of two 
gigantic salmon-flies in his cap, he 
evidently desired to be labelled. I 
had seen him talking to, then talking 
at, and finally talking down, the 
people at whose table he had found 
@ vacant seat. 

Why had I not waited to see by 
which train he was leaving? Why 
had I not waited to take my place 
in the Lochalsh train until after 
he was settled? I had been glad 
to get a compartment to myself 
this August morning. Now I was 
not so sure. 

He came. 


A porter heaved every 
conceivable article of small luggage 


into the rack opposite. I took out 
a book and a cigarette. My lighter 
failed. My fellow-passenger seized 
his opportunity as I fumbled in 
my bag for matches. 

“Allow me, ma’am,”’ 
flicked on his lighter. 

“Thank you,” I replied and glued 
my eyes to my book. 

“Fish much, do you?” he asked 
patronisingly, settling his bulk to 
his satisfaction and pointing to- 
wards my trout-rod in its case in 
the rack above me. 

The question annoyed me. I felt, 
by the way he said it, that his words 
implied — ‘‘ Catch much, do you? 


and he 


Not by the look of you! 
at ME!” 

I had fished here and there, now 
and then, for one thing and another, 
since I was old enough to thread 
@ worm on a bent pin or hau 
in a hand-line without a tangle. 
“Occasionally,” I replied meekly. 
I hoped my tone was final. I tried 
to concentrate on the page before 
me. It was useless. Such a bulky 
man must have a big, booming 
voice. He had. Boom, boom, boon, 
it went, like Big Ben when the wire- 
less is switched on too loud. 

“You should see Casco Bay—in 
Maine, you know—when the big blu- 
fins are gorging themselves on schools 
of mackerel and herring and the bay 
is full of fancy fishing-craft. Bailey 
Island—that’s the place to go! Sport! 

The Grand Central Station of 
sea-fishing. ...” 

Sea-fishing compared to the Grand 
Central Station of New York! I 
had been in the Grand Central. I 
had also been sea-fishing. I had 
no desire to hear about Casco Bay. 
I determined not to listen, and looked 
out of the window. Over green 
fields and trees I caught glimpses 
of the blue of Beauly Firth. In 4 
flash my mind flew off to the 
beautiful island of Mull, to Loch 
Buie and Carsaig Bay. I was once 
again a small girl in a blue jersey 
trolling with my brother for lythe 
and saith from a lone row-boat on 
our way back from exploring Lord 
Lovat’s cave. We were living in 4 
world of imagination and taking little 
interest in our fellow - creatures, 
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excepting Sandy, the red - bearded 
poatman who baited our hand-lines. 
Sandy never scolded us for letting 
sea-water drip over our clothes as 
we hauled in trophy after trophy 
with dark-green back and white 
uderside. To him, time was of as 
little importance as it was to us; 
he would rest on his oars and 
leisurely discuss the conundrums 
that were put to him—whether one 
of the whales we occasionally saw 
spouting in the bay might not 
suddenly appear beneath our boat, 
and, we shuddering meanwhile in 
delightful terror at the prospect, 
heave us into the sea; whether 
the turban of dusky clouds, not un- 
like smoke-wreaths, around the crest 
of Ben More, might not, as we fondly 
hoped and prayed, turn suddenly 
to real smoke and the mountain 
once more belch forth fire and brim- 
stone ; or whether it were not possible, 
valueless though we were told they 
were, to find a_ king’s - ransom 
sapphire in the xenolith rock above 
the scree and waterfall by Carsaig 
Arches. The strong salty smell of 
the seaweed as we landed at the 
jetty, and the warm nutty scent 
of the broom-bush in full blossom 
which we passed as we raced up the 
hill, and the pride with which we 
laid out our catch on the lawn of 
Inniemore Lodge above the spruce 
plantation, all came vividly back 
to me. 

“A heavy weapon, that harpoon, 
the pole fifteen feet long or longer, 
and as big round as the handle of an 
ss 3” 

And we had once fished with one 
of those tiny bells you buy for the 
cat’s collar, on our canes! .. . 

The tide favourable, here we are, 
the same pair, a year older, jerseys 
thorter in the sleeve, on Saltash 
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quay at four o’clock on a fine August 
morning, waiting in the southerly 
breeze to go whiffing for bass. 
Jefford, our Cornish fisherman 
friend, tells us he saw the gulls 
diving and the bass playing at 
5 a.M. the previous day, and “ after 
nine the bass go to the bottom.” 
We tumble into his rowing-boat with 
the tackle. He delights us by bring- 
ing his gaff in case we get into a 
big fish, a rare five- or six-pounder, 
known in the old days, he tells us, 
as a salmon-bass, and always taken 
up as a special delicacy to ‘ Squire,’ 
our grandfather, when he was alive. 

Shall we pull a mile up the Tamar 
to fish off Nell Point? We decide 
to go down to the mouth of the 
Lynher, then up towards St German’s. 
We examine the bait Jefford has 
ready—ragworms, and live prawns 
for, perchance, a big bass or peeler 
crab—in a small wooden box, lined 
with pitch to keep out the light and 
to keep in the wet mud. 

“Fetch out your lines,” says 
Jefford, just off the quay. He fixes 
them over canes, stuck one in either 
stern rowlock-hole, with one of the 
little bells on each. 

We start whiffing, towing our 
lightly weighted lines, with implicit 
trust in our crafty fisherman, so well 
acquainted with the peculiarities of 
tide and grounds likely to yield a 
good catch. Our wooden frames 
hold lines forty or fifty fathoms in 
length with three or four yards of 
cat-gut and a spinner on each. We 
watch for diving gulls to give away 
the whereabouts of the bass playing 
and feeding ‘between the lights "— 
dawn and daylight. ‘They play 
longer at the neap tide,” Jefford 
says, ‘‘as the tide don’t run so fast.” 

We pull down for half an hour. 
The sun rises over Honeysuckle Fort. 
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We pass the Defiance and End Point. 
As we round the next point and turn 
into the mouth of the Lynher where 
it joins the Hamoaze, my bell rings 
and I haul in my line and a bass. 
We are into a shoal and the fish 
taking well, playing on the surface 
close to land. Jefford rows us slowly 
round in a circle. We are busy as 
can be with the bait, carefully let- 
ting out our lines only to the depth 
of the shoal. The cloth, with which 
to handle the fish for fear of the 
sharp spines in the first dorsal fin, 
goes quickly from hand to hand. 
We soon have between four and 
five dozen of the sporting little bass ; 
** and times they won’t take at all!” 
says Jefford with a grin. 

Jefford is not cross - questioned 
about whales, volcanoes, or sapphires. 
A born raconteur, as we pull leisurely 
up to Saltash, the rise over, he tells 
us about the river: where to find 


good angling “if ’ee knows the right 


time to throw a seine’’; how the 
Saltash women rowed the Black 
Prince across the river on the eve 
of battle and refused reward; how 
in “‘ them olden times,” before Brunel 
built the bridge, farm produce from 
Calstock on the Tamar and St 
German’s on the Lynher came to 
Plymouth market in open _ boats 
rigged with jib, main, and mizzen, 
the market-women often out all night 
on the journey with no shelter from 
the weather, going down on the ebb, 
returning with the flow. 

Jefford speaks of Drake as of a 
brother. We hear a history lesson 
we never forget told like the happen- 
ings of yester-year——-how Drake 
brought his Spanish prize up the 
Hamoaze in 1573, ‘‘on a day might 
be zackly like today.’’ We crane 
our necks to try to capture a vision 
of the great galleon he describes ; 
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listen pop-eyed to his tale of the 
prize worth hundreds of thousands 
of pounds inventoried at Saltash; 
and shake our heads in sympathy 
that the ‘Green Dragon’ at the 
top of the town, where Drake drank 
good Cornish cider, should have had 
to make way (the scorn in his voice!) 
“for an up-to-date store.” 

Jefford’s own cottage in Culvar 
Row is close beside the old home 
of Mary Newman, Sir Francis’s first 
bride. On goes the story, how Drake 
saw Mary in a row-boat with her 
brother, wooed and won her and 
sailed away, and how, eventually, 
Mary gave in to the ‘ persuasions’ 
of Hugh Palmer. “The bride at 
the altar her be, when ‘ Drake's 
drum!’ her cries, and sure ’nough, 
*twas, too.”’ 

Jefford’s old father is on the quay 
as we land. We select what we 
want of the bass, and the old man 
goes off delightedly with the rest to 
sell at the Barbican in Plymouth. 

“* , . . the blue bulge of that tuna’s 
back ; his mouth large enough to take 
a bucket ; eyes like door-knobs ; built 
like a steel projectile; I could have 
punched him he was that close! Right 
under the iron, size of @ sport’s-car, 
and I missed him. Was I sick?” 

It was not Drake’s drum that | 
had been hearing in imagination, but 
the boom, boom of the loquacious 
bluefin angler. 

“* Muir-of-Ord, Muir-of-Ord,” inter- 
rupted a pleasant Highland voice as 
we pulled into the station. But the 
talker talked on. Merely stretching 
his treble chin, then returning it to its 
creases, he repeated—‘* Was I sick?” 

... A summer’s day off Down- 
derry ; the red sails of the fishing: 
smacks in the offing ; the blue jerseys 
now hardly to be squeezed into: 
Toms, our latest fisher-ally, with 
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eyes of periwinkle blue and hair 
black as tar, encourages us to help 
with ropes and tiller as we sail across 
Whitsand Bay to below Tregantle 
Fort. We bathe from the boat, 
then run on the sunny, deserted 






















































































































































































































had § sands to dry. We have no luck 
ce!) plummeting for mackerel on the way 
back; the only exciting moment is 
vac § when a large jelly-fish, a ‘ machi- 
ome @ owler’ Toms calls it, strikes my line, 
firs; § doubling the already heavy strain ; 
rake § but the toggle of wood Toms has 
her § fixed for me saves my fingers. With 
and § time in hand we decide to anchor 
ally, § and fish off Downderry. 
ons’ The sea, glossy and green as a 
} at @ mallard’s neck, has a steep, heaving 
ike’s @ swell. Tregantle Fort see-saws from 
ugh, § up over the top of the mast to down 
below the gunwale. Alastair is catch- 
quay @ ing fish; whiting, I think, but I 
; we # do not look. What is happening 
man § to me? The words of ‘The For- 
st to @ saken Merman’ go round and round 
h. in my head. ‘One last look at the 
una’s @ white-wall’d town...” I am about 
| take todie... 
built “Your eyes are like holes in a 
have @ sheet of yellow paper!” exclaims 
Right @ my tactless brother. 
'8-Car, The John Dory saves me. ‘The 
uc long filaments on its dorsal fin wave 
hat I § like fronds of weed at the end of 
1, but @ my line. My qualms vanish as if 
acious § by magic. How ugly he is! yet so 
enchantingly golden once in the boat. 
inter- § And what a good supper... . 
ice as “Beauly. Beauly.” 
ut the For a moment the booming voice 
tching § beyond my dreams was stilled. The 
to its # stout man with the horn-rimmed 
ick?” @ectacles and outsized peak to his 
Down- § ‘ap was out of the door and patrolling 
ishing: Bthe platform, inquiring of the 
jersey’ § *ationmaster how much the train 
into: §¥as behind schedule. Where would 
with @ ve pick up on time ? 
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Now was my opportunity to slip 
out and change my compartment. 
But, I wondered, was I sure of a 
change for the better? Might I 
not find myself next the housewife 
who knew a new way to cook sausage- 
meat; the child who wanted to 
play ; someone who insisted on con- 
fiding to me his life-story or who 
would probe for mine ? 

If the bluefin-fisher continued his 
tale—and there was small prospect 
of his remaining silent—I could not 
read; but it did seem possible to 
whisk my thoughts elsewhere, and, 
I admitted to myself, it was rather 
pleasant recalling those old days 
about which I had so seldom thought 
in recent years, as he dropped an 
unintentional cue here and there in 
the process of his monologue. 

“As I was saying,” began the 
booming voice, “as I was saying, 
ma’am, the rod-and-reel record for bluefin 
tuna is nine hundred and twenty-seven 
pounds, caught by a Mr Ver...” 

Then you didn’t catch it, I thought 
with satisfaction. 

It seemed to me that I was sitting 
on that rock-ledge by the pool on 
the Awe that lies below the bridge 
at the end of the Pass of Brander, 
watching my father fish the pool 
down for the second time. He comes 
back, hands me the rod, and lights 
his pipe. How seriously and earn- 
estly I fish with a salmon-rod for 
the first time! I do not rise a fish; 
but at the end of that perfect day— 
for to catch a fish is not all of fishing 
—as we make our way home to 
Bonawe, at the shallow end of a 
long pool we halt to watch a roe- 
buck. The shy, graceful creature 
walks down the open glade, oblivious 
of our presence, halts to nibble off 
delicately, one by one, the leaves 
and flowers of a wild-rose spray, 
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beginning at the top and working 


down ; then drinks, muzzle in stream ; 
then, his dainty hoofs flicking past 
each other, his red-brown coat bright 
against the water, he wades across 
to the bank below Ben Cruachan. 
Beyond Inverawe the blind V.C. is 
fishing from one of the precarious, 
narrow, plank piers, his man at his 
elbow, directing him. “ A foot farther 
out, sir. A foot to the right, sir,” 
and the fly lands unerringly. 

‘“* Fellow hooked one of those big 
tuna and was towed ’most thirty miles 
out to sea. Died of heart trouble... .” 

Heart trouble! I think mine will 
burst with anxiety as I gaff my first 
salmon for my uncle on the Usk. 
His left shoulder is apt to slip out, 
and frantic gymnastics take place 
as he dangles by his left arm from 
a bough trying to jerk it in. He 
dare not risk gaffing a fish for himself. 
I am warned to retire well back 


from the river before I put the fish 


down. I gaff the salmon success- 
fully, but am half-way across the 
field with my uncle in hot pursuit 
of both me and the fish at the end 
of his line before his ‘‘ Drop it! For 
heaven’s sake drop it!’’ makes me 
realise that the salmon is_ safely 
ashore. 

“Two of them tied into a tuna one 
dusk. The coastguard plane only 
spotted them at dawn, their fifty-four- 
thread line broken. A good old song 
they sung as to how they had battled 
all night... .” 

A good old song! The Lennan 
River weaving its sleepy canal-like 
way through the peaty valley. I 
am perched on the bank among 
the ‘stinking-Willie’ with the gaff 
whilst my mother fishes; the sun 
is setting gaudily over the Glen- 
dowan Mountains; the haymakers are 
singing, identifying themselves with 
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*Ye’ll tak’ the high road...’ by 
ending each verse with the refrain, 
“By the bonny, bonny banks of 
Lennan Water.” 

The song reminds me of a governess 
we once had in Ross-shire, who wore 
her hair in enormous plaits wound 
round her head, and who sang the 
old Highland songs in the most 
delightfully plaintive way, as if her 
heart—as well as her head—were 
burdened to breaking-point. I can 
see her, armed with the gaff, creeping 
with my mother out of the dining. 
room window—which I bolted after 
them—at dawn on a June morning, 
Alfred the butler having pocketed 
the key of the front door. Off they 
run to fish on our stretch of the 
Blackwater between the Rogie Falls 
and the Conon, to be back by 9.30, 
lesson-time, with a freshly run fish. 

That governess was a game soul, 
always ready to aid and abet an 
outing. I remembered with what glee 
I replied in later days to a bespee- 
tacled lady who asked me where I 
had been educated, ‘‘ Oh, I was never 
educated. I was brought up to gaff 
@ salmon and mark a grouse. No 
domestic economy in my day, thank 
goodness ! ” 

“* Dingwall. Dingwall.” Why, 
here we were, almost at the spot 
about which I had been dreaming. 

Out went the questioner. “‘ How 
much behind schedule? How soon! 
o 3 o WP ie” 

The extraordinary thing about the 
man was that he seemed quite in- 
different whether anyone answered 
him ; whether, indeed, anyone listened 
to him. The train went on—and 
he went on, breathlessly, like the 
sound of the wheels, tickety -tack, 
tickety-tack ... 

** Lochluichart. Lochluichart.” 

“Like a lumber-jack climbing 4 
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tree, with both feet braced against the 
side of the boat, I hung on. But you 
don’t catch a bluefin that way... 
coax him to the surface... . 

Out of the train window, beyond 
a gay garden, I saw a gentian-blue 
Highland loch besprinkled with elfin 
islands, bonny, heathery hills beyond. 


changed. ... 
I am stepping out from the wide 


Udaipur, a cool verandah hung with 
of maidenhair fern and 
swathed with blue ‘morning glory,’ 
and magenta, crimson, and brick-red 
bougainvillea. About green lawns 
massed flowers 
illusion of an English garden. 
path lures me on among sweetly 
sented shrubs, and by fresh-water 
runnels to fruit trees, hung with fruit 
as variously hued as the baubles on 
a Christmas tree. In my mind run 
Horace’s words—‘‘ This was in my 
prayers; a piece of ground not over 
large; with a garden, and mear the 
house @ stream of constant water ; 
and besides these some little quantity 
of woodland.” 

Here, too, is woodland. 

As I pause to consider beneath 
which tree I shall sit—for my choice 
is from as many different species as 
are mentioned in the Bible—I hear 
steps, @ voice... 

“Will you come mahseer-fishing ? ” 

“How can I leave all this?” I 


“The Maharana has sent his boat. 
His Highness’s 
warlet and gold, await you. Fishing- 
nds lie ready in the stern. The 
lichola Lake is lovely. 
[shall hear again—‘ How can I leave 
The Resident holds out 
tis hand and escorts me to the barge. 

The lake reflects in its waters a 
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sky of the same gentian blue ; islands 
with white marble, arcaded piazzas, 
shrines and summer-houses, mysteri- 
ously embowered among feathery 
green foliage; the mighty amphi- 
theatre of mountains; and the 
majestic marble palace, crowned with 
cupolas and flanked by octagonal 
towers, rising in all ite magnificence 
from the shore, terrace upon terrace, 
to the crest of the ridge. 

We troll for mahseer with fourteen- 
foot rods with short tops and three- 
inch gold and silver spoons. The 
Resident loses a fish after a few 
minutes’ play. Then nothing happens 
for a long time. 

“Shall we row over closer to the 
palace ?”’ I suggest. An enormous 
square wing of the building has only 
tiny, intriguing windows high up. 
“The zenana?” I whisper. The 
Resident merely raises his eye- 
brows and smiles. 

We glide leisurely over the water, 
oarsmen and fishers all drowsy in 
the afternoon sun. 

As we approach, the Tripola—the 
triple portal to the water above 
the ample flight of steps—dominates 
the scene. Not a soul is in sight. 
It is the enchanted palace of sleep. 
Drifting languidly, silently, we are 
apparently the only beings in this 
fairy-tale world. How different the 
scene, about which I had read in a 
book by Tod that I had found in the 
Residency, when the whole city is 
en féte for the festival of Gouri, the 
Mewar’s goddess of plenty, to them 
what Isis is to Egypt, Ceres to Greece. 
Then every balcony and turret is 
crowded —how I wish I could see 
it so!—with gaily-dressed spectators. 
Hand-maidens, their ebony tresses 
adorned with jasmine and roses, sing- 
ing, waving silver wands, bear the 
sacred image, clad in robes the 
F 
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colour of ripe corn and blazing with 
barbaric pearl and gold, down through 
the Tripola to the water’s edge. 
There they perform graceful dances 
round the goddess, while the men, 
with the gifts of their womenfolk, 
stalks of green corn, in their turbans, 
watch from decorated barges on the 
lake. 

I am about to remark to the Resi- 
dent how extraordinary it is that 
not the flutter of a garment is 
visible, when, before I can utter, a 
dozen white-clad figures rush from 
the Tripola and down the steps, 
waving frantically and shouting. 

Our rowers spring to life. The 
bosun, or whatever he is, shouts 
back. The boat is rapidly turned 
and headed towards the centre of 
the lake; but before we are fairly 
under way the steps and arcades are 
thronged by beings, and the chorus 
of angry voices swells. 

** What is wrong?” 

It is explained that we have in- 
advertently approached too close to 
the temple steps and trespassed upon 
the sacred water before the shrine. 

Then it happens—in full view of 
the watchers. 

My rod is nearly jerked out of my 
hand. Clinging to it desperately, I 
am all but hauled out of the boat. 

“Gently, gently,” I beseech the 
rowers. But, bent on putting the 
greatest distance in the shortest time 
between themselves and the excited 
priests, they ply their oars with 
vigour. I am half out of the boat 
when the Resident clutches my skirt. 
He grabs me round the waist with 
one hand and hangs on to the gun- 
wale with the other. The fish must 
be a seventy-pound mahseer. 

Can I hold it? I am purple in 
the face. It is a case of pull devil 
pull baker, with the men rowing 


away from the mirrored palace as 
hard as they can. Fortunately, the 
craft being a heavy one, our progress 
is hardly of Putney-to-Mortlake speed. 
Something must happen soon. Either 
the line will break and I shall lose 
my record fish, or, if he tugs the 
least bit more, he will have me over. 
board. If that happens, are there, 
I wonder, still crocodiles in the lake? 
And, if I meet one, could I, as a 
last resort, try to ride one, as Tod’s 
Maharana boasted he had done ? 

We are out of earshot of the shore, 
and my quarry, which has behaved 
so far in a most gentlemanly manner, 
allowing himself to be towed with- 
out protest, suddenly bethinks him- 
self of other tactics, and makes off 
in another direction. 

There is no time to turn the boat. 
The galley-slaves in scarlet and gold, 
realising my imminent danger of 
immersion, back water after him with 
expert skill. The towers become the 
towed. Sweat pours down my cheeks 
and neck and mingles with tears of 
desperation. If it is a case of who can 
last longest at this particular game, | 
am not at all sure who will win. 

The Resident offers continually to 
take the rod. I implore him not to 
loosen his grip of me for an instant, 
or assuredly I shall shoot into the 
water, and probably share the fate 
of Tod’s shepherdess. She, when 
caught bathing by a stranger in 
outraged modesty, put up a prayer 
for help, which was immediately 
answered by the waters rising up 
and hiding her, and ever afterwards 
nothing but a small hand was seen 
to rise from that spot. 

The battle swings to and fro. He 
tugs. I tug. Then, for a second, 
a huge form rises to the surface, 4 
small head, a long snake-like neck 


appear... . 
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The crew in unison give one 


































8 
e horrified exclamation, which quickly 
= turns to moans and groans; for it 
1. appears I have foul-hooked one of the 
or temple’s huge, holy, hand-fed turtles 
se in the back of the neck. From his 
he size he must be as old as the Rajput 
r- dynasty itself. 
e, A pretty kettle of fish! We are 
0? still in open water, but, unless those 
a on the shore have binoculars, it is 
1’s to be hoped that they have not. seen 
what we have seen. ‘“‘ Row behind 
re, the island!” orders the Resident. 
ed He gives the crew “ten” in the style 
er, of the best Henley cox. They, in 
th- their gorgeous, heavy uniforms, try ~ 
'm- desperately to do his bidding. We 
off § progress towards a delectable island, 
its secret tamarind and orange groves 
vat. veiling a miysterious-looking, minia- 
old, ture, marble palace. 
of This noble island will give us 
vith § sanctuary. Although we would not 
the @ land unbidden, and thus abuse His 
eks (| Highness’s renowned hospitality, we 
; of | kmow the history of the famous isle ; 
can & how the young prince, later the 
e,1 § Emperor Shah Jehan, a fugitive from 
his father, Jehangir, had been given 
y to § chivalrous shelter here, the pledge 
+ to § of friendship ratified by the exchange 
‘ant, § of turbans; and again, how another 
the { Maharana had succoured and given 
fate § Tefuge here to a party of fifty English 
when § ™Men, women, and children who had 
r in § @scaped by elephant, horse, and palki 
payer from the mutineers. 
ately As soon as the island hides us from 
z up § “ty watchers on the steps, we debate. 
vards | We can cut the line, but the dangling 
seen § @nd will not need a Sherlock Holmes 
to solve the mystery of how it got 
_ He §f there, when the sacred turtle returns 
cond, § *% eve for his supper and sympathy 
.ce, a 0 the temple steps. 
neck I decide to jerk. Either the turtle’s 





neck will come away, or, should the 
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line break, the hook may in the 
process become sufficiently loosened 
or bent to work out. 

“Clasp me tight!” I implore the 
Resident. 

Once... Twice... No effect! 
The monster’s neck is made of 
mahogany. I brace both feet against 
the side of the boat. I jerk—on 
to nothing. 

The Resident and I fall flat on 
our backs on top of ‘stroke’; the 
hook flips into the boat clean as a 
new pin. The turtle disappears into 
the vasty deep, never more to be 
seen by us, we hope. 

“Tournament time . . fisher- 
men... reporters .. . newsreel camera- 
men... You'd say there was hardly 
room for the fish... But it was no 
dog-fish on the Irish-linen line this 
time ... The cork was off the geyser 
when that 1000-pound bluefin flung 
himself . . .” 

Irish linen? ... Cork? ... What 
on earth was the man talking about 
now ? 

** Achnasheen. Achnasheen.” 

“Overboard goes the barrel .. . 
Madam! You are not getting out?” 

** Good-day,’”’ I replied from the 
platform. The big, bulky man with 
the three chins heaved himself out 
of his seat and handed me my rod- 
case. ‘‘ And what do you expect to 
catch with this ?”’ he asked. 

** Wee rainbow trout—two-and-a-half 
pounds perhaps, from a wee rubber 
dinghy, in a wee loch, on the top of 
a verra high hill,” I replied in the 
vernacular. 

The bluefin fisher looked a little 
blue himself as he climbed back into 
the empty compartment. The last 


I saw of him was the two gigantic 
salmon-flies winking at me through 
the window from above the peak 
of his outrageous cap. 


REMEMBRANCE DAY. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL M. C. A. HENNIKER, D.S.O., 0.B.E., M.C., R.E. 


Ir is Sunday and Remembrance 
Day. We watch the soldiers march 
to the Garrison Church, file in, and 
take their seats. It is cold and windy 
outside. Inside, the church is warm 
and cheerful, with red poppies round 
the pulpit and the lectern. The 
bright colour suits the austerity of 
the building. 

From our seats we can see the 
whole congregation. It is mainly 
military, but there are some civilians. 
In front of us is a tall man with a 
bald, dome-shaped head and a grey 
fringe round it. He stands erect 


with his chin up and his shoulders 
back. He is the manager of the 
War Department Grass Farm, but he 
still looks the soldier that for thirty 


years he was. I wonder what he 
is thinking about. 

He is thinking of the Curragh in 
1914; the arrival of the reservists 
and the remounts; the wagons and 
limbers from the mobilisation store, 
and the journey to France. 

I was not there myself. I was too 
young; but I feel I can see it all, 
I have read so much about it. I 
can picture the rolling countryside 
of France, bathed in sunlight. The 
corn is cut and standing in stooks. 
Columns of soldiers, wearing puttees 
and flat-topped hats (there were no 
steel helmets in those days), march 
in fours along the right-hand side of 
the road. The roads are not tarred 
and the dust blows away in a plume 
to the north-east. The officers are 
easily recognised by their leather 
Sam Browne belts and riding-breeches. 
A troop of guns is in action in a 


stubble-field. They are 13-pounders 
of the Royal Horse Artillery. The 
burnished hub-caps glitter in the 
sunshine ; and the drag-ropes, wound 
round the recuperators, are white as 
snow. An officer gives the order to 
fire. With movements like toy soldiers 
the gunners obey. A puff of smoke 
comes from each gun in turn. It all 
seems like manceuvres. It is Britain’s 
Contemptible Little Army turning the 
scales at the Battle of the Marne. 

I can see the men’s faces. They 
are older than the soldiers in the 
church today. Many have moustaches. 
Some saw service in South Africa, 
some fought on the Indian Frontier. 
They have about their bearing some- 
thing stern and unbending. They 
are professional soldiers and _ they 
know their quality. 

The old man’s thoughts move on 
to the grey days of winter: the 
road from the Menin Gate; the 
vast expanse of mud; _ the trees, 
splintered by shell-fire, and the occa- 
sional pile of rubble where once 
there was a farm. The soldiers now 
wear steel helmets and are loaded 
with equipment. Many look young 
and pale. They are going up into 
the line. The best a man may hope 
for is a ‘blighty’ wound. There is 
nothing better than that. Survival 
is more than any man dare pray for. 
Yet many do. 

The old man himself was wounded. 
Most 1914-18 men have been wounded. 
Ask each man in that pew of the 
British Legion—the older men weal- 
ing the medals of the First World 
War. The first was wounded twice; 
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the second wounded and gassed; the 
third has a leg missing. A high pro- 
portion of the army was in the infantry, 
and an infantry soldier did not live 
long without a wound. They wear 
fewer medals than the younger men 
who fought in Hitler’s war. The 
medals themselves are of better quality. 

I wonder if any of these men ever 














































































































ind ran away. It seems hard to think 
as they did. My reading, however, tells 
. to me that such things happened then, 
iers as later. It is a pity soldiers are not 
oke told beforehand about this pheno- 
all menon—running away. It comes as 
in’s a shock to find it happen. One 
the ought to be forewarned... . 
But my mind is wandering. My 
"hey knowledge cannot sustain my imagina- 
the tion. I focus my thoughts on August 
shes. 1914 as I saw it. We were staying 
rica, in Norfolk on the Broads. Russell 
tier. § had built himself a boat. He barely 
ome- had time to sail her, for he was 
They § recalled to the ‘Shop.’ My parents 
they returned from the East; my father, 
wearing uniform, turned from civilian 
e@ on to soldier overnight. Uncle Sidney 
the § went to work a searchlight on the 
the § Marble Arch. Uncle Wyndham and 
trees, Uncle Auberon were in the Suffolk 
occa- § Regiment quartered in Cambridge. 
once § My father was posted to it, and 
snow § thither we all went. The soldiers 
oaded § n Cambridge wore blue suits for 
young § lack of khaki. We were taken to 
» into § s%e them march past the King; and 
+ hope § 2 Sunday afternoons we went to 
ere is § se the soldiers in the hospital. Long 
irvival § lines of beds on the verandahs and a 
xy for. § smell of iodoform is the only impression 
left. 
unded. Then there is a confused recollec- 
unded. § tion of the Norfolk coast. A ship 
of the B‘lmost on land at Webburn. A 
. weat- §§ Zeppelin, shining like a sardine, in 
World § 4 searchlight. Nannie persuading the 








ntries to challenge us, so that we 
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might say “ Friend” and the soldier 
**'Pass, friend. ll’s well.’”’ After 
that a prep school in Kent; butter 
rationed, and each boy with his own 
sugar-bowl. We saw German aero- 
planes in a daylight raid; and heard 
the sound of gun-fire in March 1918. 
It was audible in Kent. Ian came 
home wounded. He was in the Black 
Watch. I asked him what it was 
like being wounded, and he said, 
“It feels as though someone had hit 
you on the leg with a cricket bat.” 
I know now that this is a good descrip- 
tion. His face was white and hollow, 
and his large eyes bulged in their 
sockets.. He was a fine build, and he 
painted his knees brown with potassium 
permanganate. On Armistice Day I 
had a splitting toothache, but the 
church bells rang and the happiness 
was infectious. That did not stop 
us all getting influenza — Spanish 
Influenza they called it. 

Of course, most of the soldiers in 
the church today must have been 
about the same age in Hitler’s War as 
I was in the First World War. But 
what a different scene they saw! 
There is a lad over there whom I 
know. His home is in Putney. His 
father was in the Navy and he was 
left with his mother and sister. Al- 
though only a schoolboy he was an 
Assistant Air-raid Warden. There 
was that blitz in 1941. The sirens 
went at half-past nine. He ought to 
have been in bed, but he was, in 
fact, wearing a steel helmet, seeing 
his mother and sister into the shelter. 
They got there in time, but his mother 
remembered she had left the ration 
books in her bag on the dressing- 
table. Tom went back to fetch 
them. As he crossed the road he 
could hear the gun-fire and see the 
searchlights. He went into the house, 
which was pitch-black. His torch 
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cast a round patch of light on the 
hall table. Up the stairs he went 
to his mother’s room. The blinds 
were not down, so he put out his 
torch. In the dark he pulled down 
the blinds and drew the curtains. 
Heavy curtains they were; and 
just as well too, for at that moment 
he sensed, rather than heard, the 
whining fall of a bomb. There was 
a crash, and the whole house shook. 
There was a tinkle of glass as the 
window-panes fell between the curtains 
and the sill. 

The raid was in full swing now. 
Flames and smoke belched from the 
café at the end of the road. There 
had been a dance there. Motor-cars 
and R.A.F. trucks had brought the 
dancers early in the evening. What 
would have happened to them ? 

Tom found his mother’s bag and 
went downstairs. At the hall door 


he heard a _ swish-swishing sound. 
Once heard it is never forgotten, but 


Tom had not heard it before. The 
expected explosion did not happen. 
Instead, little points of flame broke 
out all over the road where the 
incendiaries had fallen. Taking a 
shovel from the cupboard under the 
stairs, Tom ran up to the attic and 
out on to the tiles. Between the 
gable and the roof an incendiary had 
stuck in the gutter. He freed it 
with his shovel and it fell in the 
garden. The hen-house had been hit 
and was in flames. Many of the 
hens had been trapped. He ran 
downstairs and towards the hen- 
house. But the heat was too great 
to get near. 

Nothing more could be done, so 
he returned to the shelter across the 
road. As he approached the door 
the All Clear sounded. A warden 
on a bicycle went pedalling towards 
the café at the end of the road. 
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Tom followed him. The café had 
received a direct hit. It stood, a 
gaunt shell, full of flames and smoke, 
Rubble lay across the road. Someone 
said the way to the cellar was through 
a man-hole in the pavement. Volun. 
teers shovelled the rubble clear. It 
was a small round man-hole meant 
for tipping coal into the cellar. It 
was too small for a man to pass; 
so Tom, being smaller, went alone. 

In the cellar there were many 
corpses ; for the bomb had penetrated. 
Men and women, their clothes torn, 
their limbs broken, stood or lay in 
macabre attitudes. 

What a sight for a schoolboy! 
It is extraordinary that a young 
man who has seen these things can 
approach life with the enthusiasm 
and vigour that one expects of 
youth. 

My eye wanders from Tom to the 
sergeant in the pew in front. He 
has a high forehead and wears glasses. 
He is an ‘ Education Sergeant.’ During 
the war he was exempted from service 
to finish his scientific training. | 
know him slightly. He is a B.Sc. of 
a Midland university. He is a 
atheist or an agnostic—I forget which. 
He does not believe in God or going 
to church. He has a bored an 
slightly supercilious look. He looks 
upon life as a chemical experiment. 
Pieces of zinc bounce and dance 
in the acid. They are the people 
on earth, reacting to an inevitable 
stimulus. At last they will be reduced 
to salt and water only. Nothing els 
will remain. There will be no future. 
You can prove it by a chemical 
equation. He is not alone in this: 
there are others like him. 

I come back to earth with a jerk 
The organ thunders into the ‘‘ Marche 
Militaire,” and the congregation ris® 
as the choir and clergy enter. They 
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move to their places and the service 
begins. We sing the metrical version 
of Psalm 23, and the General reads 
the lesson at the end of it. He is a 
tall man with glasses. His voice is 
heard all over the church. The 
soldiers listen with attention. Prayers 
and hymns follow. Then we come to 
the climax of the service. We all 
stand in silence. 

At the west end of the church the 
trumpeters of the Lancers stand ready. 
The trumpet-major raises his baton. 
The lamenting tones of the ‘“ Last 
Post’’ fill the church. They pierce 
the soul—a fitting prelude to the Two 
Minutes’ Silence. 

We stand with bowed heads. Im- 
ages flit across the vision of my 
mind. There was the first battle 
casualty I ever saw. A bomb had 
fallen in a house in Wavre. The house 
was split asunder and a woman with 
a baby at her breast lay dead upon 
the rubble. Then there was the 
hurly-burly of the retreat to Dunkirk : 
blowing up the bridge at Ath. The 
C.0. of a cavalry regiment—I forget 
which, but I can see him now, 
middle height and sallow complexion 


—said, “It’s just like manceuvres, — 


only now it really matters.” I re- 
member thinking how odd it was 
that one might get killed oneself. 
Then there was Sergeant Turner. 
He was tall, good-looking, and freckled. 
We were examining a bridge we had 
juss demolished, when a German 
across the river fired from behind a 
burned-out truck. Sergeant Turner 
fell backwards as though hit in the 
chest with a crowbar. He lay in the 
road while his blood stained the dust 
dark-brown around him. There was 
not a flicker of life in him. I saw 
the German who did it. He took 
to his heels and ran. God knows 
why. Perhaps he trembled to find 
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how easy it is to kill a man. I fired 
my pistol at him. 

There was a Corporal White who 
shot himself near Dunkirk. Not all 
men who die on active service are 
heroes. He took off his right boot, 
put his rifle’s muzzle in his mouth, 
and pulled the trigger with his big 
toe. I wonder how he knew he must 
take off his boot. Did he try with- 
out? Anyway, why did he do it? 
We never found out. Others joined 
this Parade of Death before we got 
to England. A tall guardsman, at 
La Panne, lay at the high-water 
mark; left by the falling tide. The 
sergeant-major said to me, “‘ He must 
have been a smart soldier, sir.” His 
trousers were creased and his pack 
a@ neat square. Water had got into 
his body; and as he was picked up 
for burial there was a squelching 
sound like an Indian water-bag. 

Next, a German airman, shot down 
over Dorset. He had red hair, and 
looked a decent enough chap. Luckily 
we were spared most of the raids 
on English towns. The army was 
kept clear of them. Some think of 
war as air raids. Others see it 
differently. 

I think of Sicily. The blue of 
Syracuse Bay with the sun on the 
ripples of the sea. A road sweeps, 
like a blue tape, across the wide 
green plain to the bridge, and on to 
the city. By the bridge a padre 
with a surplice over his battledress 
is reading the prayers. Before him 
are eight graves. In one lies my 
best friend. You would not recognise 
him. Yesterday his young, supple 
body enshrined a staunch heart and 
a good head. Today the sun and the 
heat have swelled his body, and it 
stinks. It is disturbing to find one’s 
friend thus. 

I remember writing to his next of 
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kin—his mother. The phrases were 
hackneyed, so I tore it up and wrote 
again. Every C.O. gets a style peculiar 
to himself in this kind of letter. He 
writes so many. It is a distasteful 
task, but it bears rewards out of 
proportion to the trouble. The most 
charming letters come in reply. Some- 
times a comrade has also written. 
Left to himself, the British soldier 
writes a ghoulish report of the circum- 
stances. A good C.O. lectures his 
soldiers on the impropriety of this. 
He also takes steps to see that all 
the personal effects are safely collected. 
I remember an American soldier, lying 
dead in a minefield near Pan-handle 
Wood in Holland. On his wrist was 
a gold watch on a gold-link strap. 
Nearby was the corpse of a G.I. who 
had clearly gone to loot the dead. 
It was the winter of 1944, and the 
cold preserved the scene like a wax- 
work. A notice proclaimed, need- 
lessly, Mines. Keep Out! I wonder 
what the G.I.’s officer had written 
to the bereaved. 

All that winter was a nightmare: 
cold, rain, snow, and mud. The 
only good thing about it was the 
German offensive in the Ardennes. 
The weather was perfect; sharp 
frost at night, morning haze, and 
bright sunshine by day. ‘ Buzz- 
bombs’ kept plopping into Liége, 
Namur, and the towns of the Meuse. 
But we were in reserve, playing long- 
stop, and there was little danger. 
In England, we heard later, a gloomy 
view was taken of the events. There 
was no gloom with us. Anyway, 
it was Christmas. 

After the Ardennes came Operation 
Blackcock. The German division 
against us was a bad one, and we 
knocked them about. We lost a 
lot of men on mines. The Shoemine 
was the worst. It consisted of a 
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wooden box the size of a couple of 
packs of cards. Buried in the ground 
under an inch of earth, it would 
blow off the foot of a man who trod 
on it. Sometimes a man, having 
lost a foot, fell with his hand on 
enother. He lost that too. And 
his friend who went to his aid was 
also mutilated. Part of a C.0.’s 
job is to see that proper burial arrange. 
ments are made. A rough cross at the 
roadside with a tin hat on it is bad 
for morale. The British set store by 
decent burial. Italians and Germans 
did not seem to care, though the 
craftsmanship of their crosses was 
always good. 

This reminds me of an _ Italian 
near Foggia. He lay in the middle 
of the road. I stopped my jeep and 
pulled him to one side. His hand 
flipped like a newly caught fish. 
He muttered something in English 
which my driver heard. ‘‘ The kindest 
thing to do, sir,”’ said he, “‘ would be 
The Italian 
They 


to shoot that chap.” 
jumped up and ran away. 
often looked worse than they really 
were. 


I see again the Reichswald; a line 
of Bren carriers on a road through 
pine trees. There is mud everywhere. 
A battle is going on in Cleve. Two 
crocodiles (flame-thrower tanks) are 
leading, blowing clouds of smoke and 
flame at the houses. The infantry, 
in two single files, mop up behind. 
Corpses lie here and there in con- 
fusion. The stink of death is like a 
hot blanket on one’s head. 

There are two smells on the battle- 
field: one is of death; the other is 
of soldiery. Every army seems to 
have its own aroma: the French, 
cheap cigars; the British, sweat; 
the German, a smell all his own. 
A trench last occupied by Germans 
was unmistakable; and a batch of 
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prisoners, marching to the rear, could 
be recognised by a blind man. 

The prisoners really began to pour 
in after the crossing of the Rhine, 
but there was stiff fighting at first. 
The road into Xanten, the rubble of 
Rees; and the tangled docks at 
Bremen, with the smoke still rolling 
over them, leave an indelible mark 
on my mind. 

But above all this chaos and 
brutality there stands the wuncon- 
querable British soldier. He is not 
the brutish he-man that our enemies 
try to breed. He is a little, cocky 
man; his nose turned up and his tin 
hat slightly awry. When the strain 
becomes intolerable, or when senti- 
ment clutches at the heart, he makes 
some ludicrous remark. The lump 
that has risen in your throat vanishes 
and you laugh with him. God Bless 
you, Thomas Atkins, for all that 
you have done! 


And here I am called again from 
my reverie by the trumpets of the 
Reveille. The thin notes of the 
opening bars steal forth like the first 
grey light of dawn on the battlefield. 
They swell till they echo in the 
rafters of the church. The day has 
come, the sun is up. Let the thoughts 
of the night be cast away, and let 
us set ourselves to the work of the 
day. 
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Reveille is over. 

The hymn we sing is in keeping 
with these thoughts, “‘ Praise to the 
Holiest in the height.” The full- 
throated roar of the soldiery raises 
the roof. One feels it is good to 
be alive, to live with this company 
of lusty youth. 

After the service there is a scurry 
and stamping of feet as the soldiers 
hurry to their units. Commands 
are given. The General goes to 
the saluting base. The bands strike 
up and the soldiers march past, 
led by the British Legion to the 
strains of “The Old Brigade.” As 
each unit comes to the post its regi- 
mental march is played. The Light 
Infantry regiments, with their quicker 
pace, cause some confusion. The 


A.T.S. march with the poise of ballet 
dancers. It is a great spectacle. 

As the last soldier wheels from 
the parade-ground the General steps 
from his dais. The A.D.C. opens 


the door of his car. We all salute 
as he drives away, and we turn to 
our daily cares. But still in our 
minds are the words of the Memorial 
for the Fallen :— 


“ They shall grow not old as we that are left 
grow old: 
Age shall not weary them, nor the years 
condemn. 
At the going down of the sun and in the 
morning 
We will remember them.” 
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THE complacency with which the 
members of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations Organisation (with 
the exception of Mr Vyshinsky) bade 
their mutual good-byes in December 
came as rather a surprise to most 
people. Their feelings, not without 
some justification, were a little like 
those of children when a favourite 
uncle, after a long stay, takes his 
leave shortly before Christmas with- 
out the valedictory solace of a few 
presents and apparently without any 
consciousness that these were ex- 
pected. This time the visit has been 
lengthy, no presents have appeared, 
and the negligent relative has gone 
off with a smile on his face. 

The Assembly, now adjourned, has 
settled nothing. It has not broken 


the deadlock in Germany. It has not 


stopped the civil war in Greece. It 
has not brought the Arabs and Jews 
of Palestine to an agreement. It 
has discussed, but has failed to record 
any progress upon, Atomic Energy 
and Disarmament. Now it rises from 
its labours with a magnificent record 
of inactive virtue and negative 
accomplishment. 

What is the matter with it or with 
us? Criticism is obvious and easy ; 
but what is the remedy ? or is there 
no remedy? The unhappy moral 
of the Paris Assembly is the old 
truth that the Organisation is only 
effective on the condition of a general 
unity of purpose among its leading 
members. The Charter assumes such 
@ unity, but the events of the past 
three years have shown that it is 
an illusion. Every one of the large 
and vital problems that have come 
before the Assembly could surely 


have been solved long ago if the 
leading countries of the world had 
had any common ground of agree. 
ment, and it is little more than 
a waste of time for the Assembly 
to debate these questions at all until 
@ genuine will to make a settlement 
and to preserve peace has been 
reached. 

It is a waste of time and of breath; 
and it is also a trial to tempers. At 
Paris, even more than at Lake Success, 
the Assembly was turned into a sound- 
ing board. Tables were thumped, 
charges and counter -charges were 
hurled about like stones from slings, 
the real observers of this gladiatorial 
display being not the members present, 
but the waiting peoples of the world. 
The example was set by Mr Vyshinsky 
and was followed, with an equal 
vigour, by Mr Hector McNeil, a hard- 
hitting Scot from Glasgow, who can 
give at least as good as he gets in verbal 
exchanges of this sort. Whether it 
is all worth while is another. matter. 
The United Nations Organisation is 
not a variety entertainment, where 
the performers are expected to show 
their virtuosity in the arts of slap- 
stick debate. It is even something 
more than an august forum for the 
expression of world opinion. It em- 
bodies the hopes and prayers of all 
men of goodwill in every land. Such 
people surveyed the proceedings at 
Paris, which had about as much 
dignity as a dog-fight, with disappoint- 
ment and a sense of bitter disillusion- 
ment. The discrediting of the United 
Nations Organisation in their eye 
would be a heavy price to pay for 4 
few good wisecracks. 

However, the Assembly is now 
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dispersed, to meet again on Ist April, 
an unpropitious date to have chosen. 
In the meantime, and in default of 
any other policy, the statesmen can 
merely continue to try to discover 
that magic formula for agreement, 
that ‘“‘Open Sesame’ which has 
so far eluded them. If the improbable 
happens and they succeed in their 
quest, the next meeting of the Assembly 
may tell another tale; but if, on the 
other hand, they fail, Lake Success 
is only too likely to repeat the story 
of Paris. And, as old Pepys used to 
observe, ‘‘ What will be the end of it 
God knows.” 


The Tribunal to inquire into the 
alleged irregularities of Ministers and 
Civil Servants ploughed its way through 
November and more than half-way 
through December. However its utility 
to public life may be assessed in the 
future, its entertainment value—if 
the Press is any guide—was very 
high ; and it produced a larger crop 
of quips than any other event in 
recent years. Most of them, it is 
only fair to say, carried with them 
a faint aroma of the Stock Exchange, 
the Carlton Club, and other resorts 
where the Government is not exactly 
popular. The quips were unkind ; 
they put an extreme point of view ; 
and there was something more than 
simple fun in suggestions that “ We 
have the best Government money 
can buy,” that ‘“ None of this would 
have happened if dear Mr Attlee had 
been alive,’ and (of the witnesses) 
that “‘Many are called and all are 
Chosen.”” 

While, at the momefit of writing, 
comment upon the proceedings is 
still improper, one or two observa- 
tions are legitimate and perhaps not 
out of place. The first is the doubt 
in the minds of many men of the 
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suitability of this method of inquir- 
ing into alleged irregularities. The 
Tribunal had all the advantages of a 
Court of law without the restriction 
of its rules. While enjoying the 
fullest protection, it could hear evidence 
of a kind that no Court would allow. 
In the course of the proceedings 
names were freely mentioned and 
accusations were made by hearsay. 
Subsequently, the persons named may 
have been exonerated and the charges 
may have been proved to be com- 
pletely groundless; but the mischief 
has been done and in after years 
people will say of this or that man, 
**Wasn’t he mixed up in some way 
with that Tribunal on corruption ?”’ 

A further permissible reflection con- 
cerns the possible political consequences 
of the Inquiry. As its unedifying 
secrets were unfolded, the Socialists 
became more and more uneasy. They 
did not fear lest corruption should 
be revealed, for they had never 
believed there was much, if any, of 
that. They were thinking of the 
effect that a lot of the evidence 
would have upon the honest hard- 
working Trade Unionist, who is, 
electorally speaking, the bread-and- 
butter of the Party. Having been 
exhorted for two years to work hard 
and live austerely, he has naturally 
assumed that his rulers have practised 
as they have preached. Yet hard upon 
the homilies of Sir Stafford Cripps 
came these tales of cases of sherry 
and whisky, of boxes of cigars, of 
expensive luncheons and dinners, and 
the like. The honest hard-working 
Trade Unionist can scarcely be blamed 
if he read these accounts not only 
with amazement, but with a sense 
of betrayal; for he had believed that 
only the wicked Tories lived like that. 
How far this resentment will be 
translated into votes at the next 
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General Election remains to be seen. 
The Election will be, at the earliest, 
in the autumn of this year and may 
not take place until May 1950—the 
date at present favoured by those 
in closest touch with Government 
circles. In January the Socialist 
cause might have struck the rock 
of the Tribunal and foundered. In 
sixteen months’ time, when memories 
are a little blurred, it may come 
safely into port again. 


Mr Churchill was not on the firmest 
of ground in his attack upon the 
composition of the British Delegation 
to the Five-Power Committee to 
study the means of achieving European 
unity, which met in Paris in December. 
He was justified in his complaint of 
the choice of Mr Dalton as leader ; 
for the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster had taken a strong Party 
line about the whole business of 
European unity. He favoured union, 


it is true, but was on record as stipu- 
lating that it should be a union of 
Socialist States. No other, in his 
opinion, could usefully be admitted. 
Not only a country like Franco 
Spain, but any which had omitted 
to elect a Socialist government, must 


stay outside in the cold. In this 
way Mr Dalton would turn Western 
Union into an ideological bloc. Yet 
if there is one certain way of wreck- 
ing the beginnings of unity, it is 
through an attempt to impose a 
particular social structure on any- 
body else. We would be rightly 
resentful if American aid were coupled 
with the condition that there was 
to be no more nationalisation; and 
other peoples would be just as resent- 
ful if we were to tell them that they 
must start nationalisation at once. 

To do Mr Dalton justice, this earlier 
opinion was given with an eye on 
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the rank and file of the Socialist 
Party, and, so far as is known, he 
has not attempted to repeat the 
point in Paris; but he has neither 
recanted nor modified the statement 
he made at Scarborough in 1947, 
and the indiscretion is bound to 
render him suspect both here and 
abroad. 

Mr Churchill was not so well 
advised in his other points, that the 
Delegation should have contained 
representatives of the Opposition, and 
at any rate that if it were to be kept 
upon a Party basis, Civil Servants 
should not have been mixed up in 
it at all. The criticism hardly took 
into account the purpose of the 
meeting, which was not to listen to 
resounding speeches on the need for 
unity, but to try to begin to prepare 
@ practical design. An _ all-Party 
Delegation would not be in a position 
to commit anybody to anything; 
and a Delegation that was without 
the benefit of professional advice 
would not be qualified to discuss 
the details of new arrangements. 
We have passed beyond the point 
when the oratory of a conference 
is sufficient. We have reached the 
Committee stage, when principles must 
be turned into plans. If this position 
be accepted, we can hardly find fault 
with the Government for choosing 
a man of their own to do most of 
the talking and supporting him with 
the best professional talent available. 


The death of Jan Hofmeyr has 
taken from the South African scene 
an outstanding figure. He was 4 
man of remarkable ability and of 
an industry which drove him to 
an early grave. An infant prodigy 
in South Africa, at Oxford, where 
he took a Double First, he was one 
of the best brains of his year. He 
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was @ very active member of that 
valuable organisation sponsored by 
Mr Lionel Curtis and other survivors 
of ‘Lord Milner’s Kindergarten,”’ the 
Ralegh Club; and there, like Mr 
Vincent Massey, Mr Hume Wrong, 
and other men now of note in the 
Dominions, he acquired his training 
in the affairs of the Commonwealth. 

The place he took in South African 
politics was unique. His political 
views were @ curious mixture of old 
and new. In some respects he was a 
Gladstonian Liberal: in others he was 
fifty years ahead of bis fellow-country- 
men. But his intellectual pre-eminence 
was unquestioned and unquestionable. 
Field-Marshal Smuts was not always 
fortunate in his choice of ministers ; 
or it may have been that his own 
stature somehow diminished that of 
his subalterns. Most South Africans 
would agree that in the late Govern- 
ment there were two men and several 
nonentities, and that the average 
ability of Dr Malan’s ministers, limited 
as is their outlook, far exceeds that of 
their predecessors. 

Among Smuts’s lieutenants Hofmeyr 
stood out like a Matterhorn among 
foothills. It is vain to talk of a 
successor to the position of second- 
in-command ; for in every essential 
there is no one in the front rank of 
the United Party who measures up 
to the job. Among the back-benchers 
are many men of capacity and promise, 
but they are young and as yet un- 
versed in politics. In ten years’ time 
they will have served their apprentice- 
ship and leaders will not be lacking. 
But the dearth is now; and from 
this point of view alone the loss of 
Hofmeyr has been a crushing blow. 

At the same time, while intellectu- 
ally he was one of the Party’s greatest 
assets, electorally he had become 
something of a liability. He had not 
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much of the human sociable quality, 
important everywhere and essential 
in South Africa. He seldom got out 
of his office to mix with farmers, 
miners, and quite ordinary people. 
As a result he was a little too academic, 
unwilling to temper the cutting wind 
of his theories to the shorn lambs for 
whom he had to legislate. Over- 
confidence and bad organisation had 
a@ good deal to do with Field-Marshal 
Smuts’s defeat last year; but Hof- 
meyr’s views on the native question 
were as unpalatable to many of his 
own supporters as they were to the 
Nationalists. A South African Member 
of Parliament who has been visiting 
this country has therefore expressed 
the view that in death Hofmeyr may 
be a more potent force than he was 
when he was alive; for the Nationalists 
will no longer be able to use him as 
a bogey, while among his old followers 
@ process almost of sanctification has 
already begun. 

Yet the problem of the succession, 
when Field-Marshal Smuts at length 
retires, remains unsolved. Possibly 
Mr Havenga, the leader of the Afrikaner 
Party, may provide the answer. In 
December he made a speech which 
suggested a serious divergence in 
opinion and policy from Dr Malan. 
If Mr Havenga carries his men into 
the other camp, the Government’s 
majority will vanish and another 
election is inevitable. In this a 
coalition of the United, the Afrikaner, 
and the Labour Parties should pre- 
vail, and in the next Government Mr 
Havenga may find himself in the 
second place. 

So rapid a transition is difficult 
to imagine in any other country than 
South Africa, where politics are a 
curiously personal business. Mr 
Havenga, of course, is an old colleague 
of General Hertzog; but he is also 
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@ warm admirer of Smuts. They 
parted in 1939, not so much because 
Mr Havenga had a quarrel with 
Smuts, as because he felt his first 
allegiance was to Hertzog. Now that 
the issue of the war has disappeared 
there is little to prevent a reunion. 
This personal side to South African 
politics is illustrated by the story 
of an old Dutch farmer who was 
being canvassed for his vote by the 
Nationalists. ‘‘No, no,” he told 
them. “I agree with all you say, 
but I must give my vote to Jan 
Smuts. You see, I was in his Com- 
mando during the war (the South 
African War). But there are my two 
sons. They are with you. They 
are all right.”’ 


Too tragic a view should not be 
taken of the passage through the 
Dail of the Republic of Ireland Act, 
whereby Eire becomes in theory, as 
for long she has been in fact, an 
independent country. It is, as Mr 
Beverley Baxter has suggested, little 
more than a change from “ Include 
me out’? to ‘‘ Exclude me in’’; for 
the people concerned, being Irish, 
may become a good deal more co- 
operative now that they are quit 
of the Commonwealth than they 
were when they were nominally part 
of it. It is to be remembered that 
the Crown, as the symbol of Ireland’s 
quarrel with Britain, has always worn 
a forbidding aspect to Irish eyes. 
The monarch as a person was remote. 
He had his summer home in Scot- 
land. His eldest son was Prince of 
Wales. But he had no _ personal 
links with Eire. He did not visit 
Ireland in the old days because 
(it was supposed) he would not have 
been safe, or in more modern times 
because (it was supposed) he would 
not have been welcome. ‘‘ God Save 
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the King ’’ was a party song and the 
Crown itself the badge of ascendancy, 
There is therefore a good deal to 
be said for the idea that Eire will 
never be an easy neighbour until 
she has got the Crown out of her 
system altogether. 

Nevertheless, some obvious diffi. 
culties arose out of the new situation. 
One was the mass of legal and con- 
stitutional changes necessary if citizens 
of Eire were to become ordinary 
foreigners. The Government, in deal- 
ing with this point, has taken what is 
probably the wisest path and been 
as illogical as any Irishman. It 
has ruled that the citizen of Eire 
resident in this country will retain 
his rights under the British Nationality 
Act. He will be able to stand for the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom 
and take his seat if elected. If he 
is a peer, he will continue to sit in 
the House of Lords. He may be 
subject to conscription in a future 
war. LEire herself will still enjoy 
the economic benefits she acquired 
as a member of the Commonwealth. 

Although no one has suggested 
any satisfactory alternative solution, 
the critics are not unnaturally inquir- 
ing what, in these circumstances, is 
the especial advantage of belonging 
to the Commonwealth. The Lord 
Chancellor’s reply did not carry much 
conviction. Eire, he said, will be 
cut off from the supply of secret or 
confidential information which has 
flowed to her in the past. She will 
also be excluded from a share in 
the honourable responsibilities of 
defence. Possibly neither depriva- 


tion will unduly disturb the equanimity 
of her citizens. The secret information 
was for their Government and not for 
them; and as for defence, they know 
perfectly well that for reasons of its 
own safety this country could not 
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stand aloof if a foreign Power tried 
to invade and subdue Eire. 

Of course the new arrangement 
will give Eire the best of both worlds. 
The younger Pitt once addressed the 
House of Commons when he was the 
worse for liquor, and the sight so 
distressed a loyal supporter that he 
took to his bed. Pitt, when he was 
told, merely remarked that this was 
an excellent arrangement. ‘“‘I have 
the wine and he has the headache.” 
This new relationship, by which Eire 
will in effect enjoy the protection 
of the Commonwealth without neces- 
sarily assuming any of its burdens, 
similarly suggests that she will have 
the benefit and the Commonwealth 
will have the bill. 

More serious perhaps will be the 
effect of Eire’s example upon other 
countries in the Commonwealth. Both 
South Africa and India are halting 
between two opinions, undecided as 
yet whether to stay in or to go out ; 
and, although everyone has_ been 
declaring very emphatically that Eire 
must not be treated as a precedent, 
no one has given a very direct and 
conclusive answer to the question, 
“Why not?” 


At first sight the battle of Isandhl- 
wana seems an unlikely and even a 
trivial subject for the pen of Sir 
Reginald Coupland.1' A scholar who 
can write brilliant English, his earlier 
works on Wilberforce and Raffles 
of Singapore, on Livingstone and 
Kirk, and on the history and problems 
of Africa and India have established 
him as one of the foremost living 
authorities on the Commonwealth and 
Empire. The Zulu War has the 
appearance of a descent from these 
high themes; and his latest book 
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is written round a single episode in 
that war. 

Yet he fully justifies his choice of 
subject. Isandhlwana was a good 
deal more than a regrettable incident 
in the forward march of Empire— 
a British Adowa. It was more than 
@ much-needed lesson in military 
tactics. Britain has had other and 
graver reverses at her outposts. The 
duffers of Duffer’s Drift have had 
sterner and more costly lessons. But 
at the time Isandhlwana had un- 
looked-for consequences and in retro- 
spect can be seen to have deflected 
the course of history in South Africa. 
The story also revives some of the 
old ethical questions opened up by the 
impact of Europeans upon primitive 
races. If the Victorian conscience 
was not greatly burdened with scruples 
about Britain’s little wars, today 
our old confident judgments have 
weakened. What of Prempeh, or 
Lobengula, or the Mahdi, or Cete- 
wayo? Our case against them on 
paper was almost flawless, but the 
rules they broke were our rules, 
not theirs; and a better justification 
of these military ventures is to be 
found in a comparison between the 
state of the peoples of the Gold 
Coast or Matabeleland or the Sudan 
or Zululand as it is now and as it 
was before we moved in. Were we 
right or wrong to invade Zululand 
in 1879? At the time many people 
besides Bishop Colenso said we were 
wrong; and yet today it is easy to 
see that Cetewayo and his warriors 
were awkward neighbours and would 
have been impossible as the surround- 
ing country developed and civilisation 
spread. Sooner or later their power 
would have had to be broken—by 
Briton or by Boer or possibly by 





1 ‘Zulu Battle Piece.” By Sir Reginald Coupland. 
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German; and we did the job as 
cleanly and humanely as it could 
have been done. It is worth noting 
too that, as so often in Imperial 
history, the impetus came not from 
the Government at home but from 
the men on the spot, and that Disraeli 
and his ministers were furious with 
Sir Bartle Frere for forcing their 
hands and driving them into a most 
unwelcome war. 

Sir Reginald Coupland is as skilful 
in explaining the intricacies of the 
military movements which followed 
Frere’s ultimatum as he is in tracing 
its remoter consequences. He has 
visited the site of the battle and 
has talked with some ancient Zulu 
survivors, whose accounts are a useful 
supplement to the official records. 
From a military point of view the 
British plan was simple enough. Lord 
Chelmsford intended to push forward 
into Zululand with three columns. 
In a few weeks he would reach Ulundi 
and destroy the Zulu power. So he 
thought, under-estimating the extra- 
ordinary mobility of the impis and 
their ability to concentrate unseen 
and in great force behind the invading 
columns. 

The expedition started, and in due 
course the central column, under 
Chelmsford himself, reached Isandhl- 
wana, @ queer hill, rather like a small 
Gibraltar, which rose about five 
hundred feet above the level of the 
plateau. Here he made a camp, 
omitting the laager which a riper 
experience of savage warfare should 
have suggested to him. From this 
spot he took out a strong force on 
reconnaissance. Meanwhile, unknown 
to him, the better part of Cetewayo’s 
army lay hidden close by ; and while 
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Chelmsford was pursuing imaginary 
Zulus in the distance, the real Zulus 
swept down on his ill-protected camp, 
At close quarters the impis were 
irresistible. The battle was over in 
a few minutes, a wretched remnant 
of the British reaching Rorke’s Drift, 
where, behind biscuit tins and mealie 
bags, they beat off the fierce attacks 
of the triumphant enemy and by so 
doing probably saved Natal from 
invasion. 

By modern standards Isandhlwana 
was not much more than an unfor. 
tunate skirmish, but in 1879 it came 
as @ grave shock to public opinion, 
which even the later victory at Ulundi 
could not altogether relieve. Disraeli’s 
Government suffered an unexpected 
defeat in the subsequent General 
Election, and Frere, one of the ablest 
of the Victorian proconsuls, was 
recalled. The battle therefore had 
one final and fatal result. Frere 
had gone to South Africa with a 
mandate to federate the colonies. 
It was one of those moments, which 
pass swiftly and never recur, when 
opportunity beckons. The British 
Government was ready for union, 
while the Boers were disposed to 
welcome the protection from their 
savage neighbours and the measure 
of autonomy which federation would 
give them. Isandhlwana was taken 
as a discouraging demonstration of 
British military incapacity, the Boers 
lost interest, and with Frere’s depar- 
ture the talk of federation died away. 
So union was postponed for thirty 
years and only came about after 
Majuba, the Jameson Raid, and the 
Second Boer War had raised an 
estranging barrier between the two 
white races in South Africa. 
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